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A  FANCIER'S  POULTRY  PLANT 

That  Is  An  Example  To  All  Poultry  Keepers 

THIS  is  a  "  write-up"  entirely  unsolicited  and  un- 
expected by  anyone  connected  with  the  plant 
discussed.  Its  primary  purpose  is  to  serve  as  an 
illustration  of  the  kind  of  write-up  that  according  to 
the  editor's  judgment  based  on  expressions  of  opinions 
of  many  people  upon  many  write-ups  by  many  writers 
will  get  the  favorable  attention  of  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  readers.  This  particular  plant  was  selected 
partly  because  I  have  known  it  well  for  so  long  that  I 
could  write  it  up  without  a  special  visit  and  "collu- 
sion" with  the  proprietor  and  manager,  and  partly 
hecause  of  its  service  in  emphasizing  certain  things 
that  I  want  to  introduce  into  the  article. 

In  the  first  place  Grove  Hill  Poultry  Yards  at  Wal- 
tliain,  Mass.,  is  a  poultry  plant  that  has  been  in  oper- 
ation as  a  large  breeding  plant  for  more  than  a  score 
of  years,  and  it  is  practically  the  sole  survivor  of 
numerous  large  poultry  plants  that  were  in  operation 
and  somewhat  famous  within  the  Boston  suburban 
district  when  I  came  here  eighteen  years  ago.  I  think 
that  there  are  several  of  the  old  market  poultry  and 
egg  plants  still  carried  on,  but  they  are  no  longer  re- 
garded as  models  in  any  respect  and  are  maintained 
only  because  their  owners  have  them  and  can  make  a 
living  with  them,  although  if  it  were  practical  to 
change  to  places  where  more  extensive  methods  could 
be  opposed  they  would  prefer  to  do  so. 

The  plant  at  Grove  Hill  differs  from  the  typical  plant 
of  the  period  in  which  it  was  built  principally  in  that  it 
had  abundance  of  land  to  properly  grow  the  young  stock 
and  also  to  give  breeding  stock  range  after  the  breeding 
season,  and  that  care  has  always  been  taken  not  to  stock 
the  houses  beyond 
the  capacity  of  the 
attached  yards.  Be- 
cause of  this  prac- 
tice the  housing 
cost  per  fowl  is 
higher  than  com- 
mon, although  the 
buildings  are  not 
elaborate  —  simply 
good  substantial 
buildings. 

There  are  in  re- 
ality two  complete 
poultry  plants  here. 
The  first  which  is 
at  the  home  of  the 
owner,  .Mr.  Wil- 
liam KUery  I! right, 
on  Grove  Hill, 
which  gives  the 
name  to  the  plant 
has  about  seven 
acres  available  for 
poultry.  The  sec- 
ond and  larger 
plant  is  on  a  farm 
of  thirty- live  acres 

a  short  distance  away.  Since  the  erection  of  the  large 
house  at  the  farm  about  twenty  years  ago,  the  plant  at 
the  farm  has  been  devoted  to  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  the  smaller  plant  to  Single  Comb  Brown  foghorns. 
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In  one  sense  Grove  Hill  Poultry  Yards  is  a  strictly 
fancy  plant.  The  object  here  is  to  produce  the  highest 
class  of  exhibition  and  breeding  birds.  Everything  else 
has  been  subordinate  to  this.     Even  the  question  of 
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profit  has  had  minor  consideration — no  special  effort  be- 
ing made  to  extend  operations  in  the  various  ways  that 
would  add  considerably  to  the  income  of  a  farm  situated 
as  this  is.    Nor,  indeed,  has  the  earning  power  of  the 


reputation  and  winnings  of  the  stock  been  utilized  to 
anything  like  the  extent  that  they  would  have  been 
were  the  owner  dependent  upon  his  poultry  business. 
I  have  frequently  heard  some  of  Mr.  Bright's  com- 
petitors in  the  show  rooms  express  surprise  that  he 
did  not  extend  operations  and  develop  business  as  his 
winnings  and  reputation  would  enable  him  to  do.  I 
have  often  also  heard  him  refer  to  the  possibilities  of 
this  and  to  his  attitude  in  regard  to  it  which  is  sub- 
stantially that  his  farm  and  poultry  interests  being 
maintained  for  the  various  ways  in  which  they  afford 
the  pleasures  of  life  to  himself  and  family,  he  has 
never  been  disposed  to  extend  poultry  operations  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  would  feel  that  the  poultry 
interests  must  be  managed  on  a  strictly  business  basis. 
He  will  readily  confess  that  he  is  so  much  of  a  Yankee 
that  a  nice  margin  of  profit  on  his  poultry  is  pleasing, 
but  says  frankly  that  he  has  never  felt  much  inclined 
to  make  a  regular  business  of  his  hobby.  I  remember 
once  in  the  early  days  of  my  acquaintance  with  him 
after  telling  me  of  doing  the  poultry  work  as  a  boy 
and  until  business  interests  took  too  much  of  his  time 
and  the  poultry  plant  reached  the  stage  that  justified 
employing  a  poultryman,  he  remarked  that  he  took 
some  satisfaction  in  feeling  that  as  a  result  of  his  in- 
terest in  poultry  he  had  learned  enough  about  it  to  be 
able  to  make  his  living  that  way  if  it  ever  so  happened 
that  he  could  not  follow  his  regular  business  as  a 
broker  and  banker. 

So  the  poultry  plant  has  been  maintained  on  a  foot- 
ing to  suit  its  place  with  other  interests  of  the  owner 
and  other  features  of  the  farm,  and  I,  for  one,  have 
always  been  glad  of  that  because  it  has  been  the  one 
large  plant  near  Boston  to  which  I  could  send  a  visitor 
who  had  not  time  to  go  to  places  farther  away  and 
wanted  to  see  something  worth  while.     I  consider  a 

plant  like  this  a 
thoroughly  practi- 
cal poultry  plant 
fully  as  well  worth 
the  study  of  one 
who  wants  to  en- 
gage in  the  produc- 
tion of  market  eggs 
and  poultry  as  a 
plant  devoted  to 
those  lines.  That 
is,  I  take  the  posi- 
tion that  a  utility 
poultryman  should 
learn  much  that  is 
of  use  to  him  from 
consideration  of  a 
plant  like  this,  and 
if  he  does  not  he 
seems  to  me  to  lack 
ability  to  "trans- 
late" what  he  sees 
into  forms  he  can 
use. 

leaving  all  ques- 
tions of  cost  and 
profit  out  of  con- 
sideration, the  fact 
that  large  stocks  of  poultry  have  been  carried  so  long  on 
this  farm  with  the  stock  always  in  the  highest  physical 
condition,  and  the  premises  always  in  attractive  condi- 
tion has  a  great  deal  of  significance  in  view  of  the  small 
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number  of  poultry  plants  of  which  as  nrnch  can  be  said. 
While  the  total  land  of  which  poultry  has  some  use  is 
about  forty  acres,  much  of  this  land  is  used  at  the  same 
time  for  other  purposes.  There  is  fruit  in  most  of  the 
poultry  yards.  A  nice  small  herd  of  Jerseys  occupies  a 
pasture  that  has  also 
been  used  continuously 
for  growing  chicks  for  a 
generation.  There  are 
groves  on  both  pieces  of 
land  in  which  the  stock 
runs  every  year,  the 
numbers  never  being  so 
great  that  the  land  be- 
comes foul.  On  the  cul- 
tivated land  chickens 
come  in  their  proper  ro- 
tation with  grass  and 
other  crops. 

The  permanent  houses 
and  yards  occupy  no 
more  space  than  was 
usual  on  the  intensive 
model  plant  of  twenty  to 
twenty-five  years  ago, 
but  the  opportunities  to 
grow  chickens  and  to 
give  the  breeding  stock 
a  range  after  the  breed- 
ing season  have  been  far 
better,  and  these  advan- 
tages even  more,  I  think, 
than  limiting  the  stock 
in  the  quarters  for  adult 
fowls  have  contributed 
to  permanent  good  re- 
sults. 

The  diagrams  on  this 
page  give  plots  of  the 

permanent  buildings  and  the  land  that  they  occupy,  and 
the  plot  of  the  older  and  smaller  plant  also  shows  the 
locations  of  some  coops  for  growing  stock. 

The  Plant  at  Grove  Hill 

The  principal  building,  A  in  the  diagram,  is  close  to 
the  foot  of  the  hill;  in  fact,  in  places  the  hill  has  been 
dug  out  a  little  for  it.  It  is  185  ft.  long,  12  ft.  wide,  ex- 
cept the  central  part,  and  contains  a  central  two  story 
building  (K)  14  x  15  ft.,  used  downstairs  as  a  cook  and 
feed  room,  and  upstairs  as  an  office;  and  two  wings,  one 
OS  ft.  long,  containing  12  pens,  and  one  72  ft.  long,  con- 
taining 9  pens.  This  building  faces  southeast.  It  is 
lathed  and  plastered,  and  has  a  cement  walk  in  the  rear 
of  the  pens  in  each  wing.  A  half  tone  from  a  photograph 
of  this  building  appears  on  page  124. 

On  a  line  with  the  front  of  this  building,  at  the  end  of 
the  east  wing,  is  a  small  house  (C)  which  was  probably 
once  the  poultry  house,  but  it  is  now  used  for  surplus 
stock,  sitting  hens,  chicks,  or  whatever  is  convenient; 
this  house  is  55  ft.  long,  with  a  central  pen  having  a 
hexagonal  front,  and  two  20  ft,  wings.  The  wings  are  8 
ft.  <i  in.  wide,  and  each  contains  4  pens.  The  hexagonal 
front  pen  is,  at  the  widest  part,  3  ft.  wider  than  the 
wings.    Between  A  and  C  is  an  open  shed,  R. 

Each  pen  in  A  has  an  outside  run  of  the  same  width 
as  the  inside  pen,  8  ft.,  and  35  ft.  in  length.  Then  for 
every  three  of  these  pens  there  is  a  grassy  yard,  24  x  40 
ft.,  set  with  fruit  trees,  to  which  the  pens  have  access  in 
turn.  There  are  no  separate  outside  runs  for  the  pens 
in  C,  these  opening  in  common  into  the  yard  between 
C,  the  east  line  of  the  yards  of  A,  the  east  boundary 
fence,  and  the  north  end  and  fence  of  cockerel  house  B. 

This  cockerel  house  B  is  a  story  and  a  half  house  00  ft. 
long  by  10  ft.  wide.  It  runs  almost  exactly  north  and 
south,  and  has  full  windows  in  each  lower  pen  on  both 
east  and  west  sides.  The  first  floor  is  divided  into  five 
sections,  the  north  one,  into  which  the  door  opens,  being 
used  as  a  store  room.  Upstairs  are  the  cockerel  pens. 
At  the  east  side  of  the  house  are  yards  corresponding  to 
the  inside  pens.  The  fowls  in  the  south  pen  also  often 
have  the  run  of  the  large  triangular  yard,  T.  In  this 
yard  T  are  several  roosting  coops  for  chicks.  Generally 
a  number  of  broods  of  Leghorn  chicks  are  started  in 
small  coops  in  this  yard,  transferred  later  to  the  roosting 
coops,  and  finally  the  cockerels  put  in  the  end  pen  of  C, 
the  pullets  going  to  other  quarters. 

There  is  a  small  yard  south  ( properly  southeast)  of  the 
dwelling  house  which  is  used  for  chicks.  Then  at  the 
west  end  of  A,  between  this  house  and  its  yard  and  ( irove 
street,  is  a  large  yard,  used,  as  a  rule,  for  a  breeding  pen. 
On  the  other  side  of  Grove  street  is  a  pasture  used  for  a 
few  broods  of  chicks  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  and 
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later  for  pullets,  these  being  housed  through  the  summer 
in  slatted  front  roosting  coops  placed  in  a  row  under  the 
the  trees  near  the  street  with  intervals  of  about  100  ft. 
between  the  coops. 
'On  the  home  plant  Mr.  Bright  had  to  make  the  build- 


Plot  of  Original  Grove  Hill  Poultry  Yards 

Scale,  1-80  inch  to  the  foot;  1-16  inch  equals  5  feet 

A,  continuous  house  with  walk;  K,  cook  and  feed  room,  office  above;  R,  open  shed  for  storage; 
C,  surplus  stock  house;  P,  approach  to  house  A;  B,  cockerel  and  surplus  stock  house;  M  and  T. 
large  yards;  Z,  small  yard  for  chicks;  Y,  bins  for  manure  and  refuse;  small  oblong  figures  in  T,  Z, 
and  in  the  field  to  left  of  street,  indicate  roosting  coops. 


ings  and  yards  fit  the  space  available,  but  on  the  thirty- 
five  acre  farm,  less  than  half  a  mile  away,  he  had  ample 
room  for  whatever  sort  of  building  equipment  he  might 
want.  The  beginning  of  the  poultry  plant  on  this  farm 
was  the  200  ft.  house  A,  with  cook  and  feed  house  at- 
tached. 

This  house  faces  squarely  south.  It  is  15  ft.  wide,  and 
contains  19  pens  10%  ft-  wide  by  1 1  ft.  deep.  The  pas- 
sage in  the  rear  of  the  pens  is  4  ft.  wide.  The  cook  and 
feed  house  is  just  back  of  the  west  end  of  this  house,  and 
consists  of  one  room  20  ft.  square,  in  which  are  the 
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the  plant  first  described,  except  that  the  large  yards  are 
longer,  and  there  are  more  of  them.  The  yards  next 
the  house,  corresponding  to  the  pens  inside  are  101/,  ft. 
wide  by  30  ft.  long.  The  general  plan  is  a  large  yard  for 
every  two  of  these,  just  the  width  of  two  yards,  and  120 
ft.  long.  The  last  long  yard  is  irregular.  As  the  num- 
ber of  small  yards  is  uneven,  it  is  made  the  width  of 
three  small  yards.  There  are  grape  vines  in  the  small 
yards  running  up  over  the  division  fences  and  affording 
fine  shade.    The  large  yards  are  set  with  fruit  trees. 

About  200  ft.  back  of  the  house  A  is  a  scratching  shed 
house  B,  126  ft.  in  length.  This  house  was  made  from 
part  of  an  old  barn  and  some  other  out  buildings,  and  is 
of  such  irregular  construction  that  I  did  not  attempt  an 
accurate  diagram — not  thinking  that  a  matter  of  special 
importance  in  this  connection.  There  are  about  twice 
as  many  pens  as  yards,  some  having  scratching  sheds, 
and  some  small  pens  having  none.  These  small  pens 
are  used  mostly  as  accessory  to  the  large  pens,  or  for 
sitters  or  extra  males.  The  yards  in  front  are  72  ft. 
deep,  and  of  varying  widths,  the  narrowest  being  26  ft. ; 
the  widest  36  ft. 

West  of  the  house,  with  a  roadway  1  I  ft.  wide  between 
them,  is  the  building  C,  the  main  part  of  which  is  a 
cockerel  house  11  ft.  wide  by  4u  ft.  long.  At  the  east 
end  of  this  is  a  shed  16  x  20  ft.  for  hitching  place  for 
teams.  This  cockerel  house  contains  8  pens  5x7  ft., 
with  walk  a  little  over  3  ft.  wide  in  the  rear.  The  out- 
side measurement  of  the  width  of  the  building  is  11  ft. 
The  other  measurements  were  made  inside,  hence  the 
discrepancy  of  some  inches.  There  are  no  outside  pens 
connecting  with  this  house. 

Directly  west  of  the  feed  room  and  100  feet  distant 
from  it  is  a  second  cockerel  house  I),  12  x  36  ft.,  con- 
taining 6  pens  6  x  12  ft.  Outside  are  yards  36  ft.  long 
and  of  the  same  width  as  the  inside  pens. 

In  front  of  this  house,  and  98  ft.  from  the  line  of  the 
front  of  the  200  ft.  house  is  a  third  cockerel  house  built 
last  fall.  This  house  is  15  ft.  wide,  not  quite  100  ft. 
long,  and  contains  over  50  pens. 

The  land  actually  occupied  by  the  poultry  plant  de- 
scribed, including  spaces  between  the  separate  buildings 
and  yards  comprises  a  little  over  three  acres.  Much  of 
the  remainder  of  the  farm  is  given  to  the  young  stock, 
the  growing  stock  in  roosting  coops  being  well  spread 
over  it.  The  mowing  land  gives  a  heavy  crop  of  grass 
before  it  is  needed  for  the  chicks.  A  couple  of  acres  are 
planted  to  cabbage  for  the  fowls  every  year.  Some  grain 
is  grown  for  hay  and  litter,  and  there  is  some  ground  in 
garden  crops,  but  the  growing 
chicks  have  all  the  run  they  need. 

Then  several  hundred  yards  in 
front  of  the  house  A  there  is  a 
grassy  shrubby  piece  of  low  ground 
where  several  sheds  are  erected, 
in  these  after  the  breeding  season 
the  hens  from  the  breeding  pens 
take  their  vacation. 
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A,  201)  ft.  stock  house;  P.  shed  at  east  end  of  game:  B,  scratching  shed  house; 
C,  D,  and  E,  cockerel  houses. 

cooker,  bone  cutter,  pump,  etc.,  an  L,  10  x  2<i  ft.,  con- 
taining the  feed  bins,  and  a  lean-to  8  ft.  wide,  in  which 
is  the  boiler.    At  the  east  end  of  the  200  ft.  house  is  a 
shed  for  manure. 
The  arrangement  of  yards  here  is  similar~to  that  on 


While  the  object  is  to  produce 
exhibition  stock  and  birds  to  breed 
exhibition  stock  (irove  Hill  Poul- 
try Yards,  like  every  other  large 
plant  in  its  line,  has  lots  of  eggs  to 
sell  for  table  use  outside  of  the 
breeding  season,  and  a  little  poul- 
try at  almost  all  seasons.  What- 
ever there  is  to  sell  is  turned  to  l>est 
account  in  the  poultry  and  also  in 
other  crops.  The  outlet  for  table 
poultry  is  so  good  that  Mr.  Bright 
has  sometimes  spoken  of  catering 
to  it  but  has  been  reluctant  to  add 
work  that  might  lead  to  giving  the 
best  stock  something  less  than  the 
ideal  conditions  and  care  it  has  now. 

To    fully    appreciate    what  is 
achieved  on  this  plant  one  must 
bear  in  mind  that  breeding  two  of 
the  most  difficult  varieties  in  the 
Standard   both  of  which  require 
systematic  double  mating  and  never 
producing  very  great  numbers  of 
either  variety  it  has  kept  with  the 
front  rank  both  in  Brown  leghorns 
and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  It 
has  done  this  not  merely  by  skilful  breeding,  but  by 
growing  the  stock  to  perfection.    Much  of  its  success  in 
both  respects  has  been  due  to  the  same  stability  in  per- 
sonnel that  has  characterized  methods.     Mr.  A.  C. 
Smith,  now  Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry  at  the 
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Minnesota  Agricultural  College,  was  superintendent  for  a 
great  many  years.  Mr.  F.  C.  Cook,  the  present  super- 
intern  lent  had  special  charge  of  the  farm  plant  under 
Mr.  Smith  for  a  long  time.  Both  had  made  reputations 
as  breeders  before  they  went  to  Grove  Hill.  I  know  of 
no  proprietor  of  a  poultry  plant  situated  as  Mr.  Bright  is 
whose  superintendents  have  been  as  loyal  to  him  and  to 
the  interests  of  the  plant  as  his  have.  They  have  taken 
the  same  interest  in  his  business  as  they  would  in  their 
own  because  as  a  thorough  fancier  and  poultryman  him- 
self he  has  been  able  to  co-operate  with  them  in  their 
work  intelligently  and  sympathetically.  Mr.  Smith's 
long  service  at  <  irove  Hill  covered  two  periods,  there  be- 
ing an  interval  between  when  he  went  to  another  poultry 
farm  at  a  much  higher  salary  than  Mr.  Bright  felt  jus- 
tified in  paying.  I  don't  feel  that  there  is  any  impro- 
priety in  my  telling  here  that  he  returned  to  Grove  Hill 
because  he  was  not  content  to  work  for  a  man  less  ap- 
preciative of  good  birds  than  Mr.  Bright.  Also  since 
Smith  is  no  longer  at  Grove  Hill,  I  may  tell  how  when 
going  about  the  place  once  when  I  first  knew  him  I  no- 
ticed a  sick  chicken  in  an  out  of  the  way  coop  and  asked 
what  it  was  there  for.  "To  keep  it  out  of  the  boss' 
way,"  he  replied.  "When  he  goes  over  the  place  Sun- 
day morning,  lie  carries  a  cane,  and  every  chick  that  he 
sees  looking  like  that  gets  the  '  hook.'  "  "Well,"  said 
I,  "if  he  wants  to  kill  them,  why  prevent  it?  "  "I've 
saved  more  than  one  bird  that  won  a  prize, "  replied 
Smith.  "I'm  never  willing  to  let  one  with  any  promise 
go  if  I  can  save  it." 

There  are  few  men  as  well  known  in  the  poultry  world 
by  name  and  reputation  as  Mr.  Bright  is,  and  as  well 
known  too  at  the  shows  at  which  he  has  long  been  a 
regular  exhibitor,  of  whose  personality  the  poultry  pub- 
lic that  does  not  attend  these  shows  knows  so  little. 
His  picture  has  never  appeared  in  any  poultry  print  and 
he  has  very  rarely  made  any  personal  contribution  to 
the  poultry  press,  contributions  from  (irove  Hill  usually 
appearing  with  the  name  of  the  yards  or  as  the  personal 
contribution  of  the  superintendent.  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr. 
Cook  have  been  and  are  popular  as  writers  on  poultry 
matters,  and  as  the  business  is  conducted  primarily  for 
its  owner's  pleasure,  he  has  always  made  it  a  practice  to 
discuss  such  matters  with  his  superintendent  as  he  did 
other  features  of  it  and  leave  it  to  him  to  carry  out  the 
details. 

\Vm.  Kllery  Bright  combines  with  a  very  distinct  and 
■leasing  individuality  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
type  of  prominent  fancier  that  was  the  prevailing  type 
until  about  1900,  but  has  diminished  as  the  commercial 
aspects  of  the  breeding  of  exhibition  stock  have  devel- 
oped. Mr.  Bright  is  one  of  the  few  men  of  what  may 
be  called  the  old  school  of  fanciers  who  has  continued  to 
breed  and  exhibit  in  the  hottest  competition  when  the 
conditions  of  competition  became  less  congenial  to  fan- 
ciers of  this  type  and  when  the  fact  of  winning  was  no 
longer  sullicient  to  give  the  exhibitor  the  honor  for  win- 
ning, but  the  exhibitor  who  would  secure  recognition 
must  also  outdo  his  competitors  in  proclaiming  his 
winnings. 

THE  FAILURE  OF  COMPARISON  JUDGING 

Tl  1 E  title  of  this  article  will  provoke  many  a  laugh 
among  those  who  suppose  that  the  fact  that  com- 
parison judging  has  so  generally  supplanted  score- 
card  judging  in  the  largest  shows  and  where  shows  have 
been  longer  established,  is  proof  positive  that  it  is  the 
better  system  and  will  eventually  completely  displace 
score-card  judging.  Considering  the  two  common  ways 
of  judging  as  different  methods  or  "systems"  I  have 
always  leaned  toward  "comparison,"  but  when  I  had 
occasion  several  years  ago  to  undertake  a  careful  analyt- 
ical study  of  the  two  methods,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
plaining the  theory  of  each  and  the  differences  between 
them,  I  found  it  necessary  to  reorganize  my  ideas  about 
methods  of  judging.  Consideration  of  various  present 
conditions  in  poultry  culture  and  their  causes  and  rem- 
edies has  led  to  still  further  changes  in  my  estimates  of 
the  real  values  of  judging  systems. 

Instead  of  being  separate  and  contrary  systems,  score- 
card  and  comparison  judging  as  they  are  and  have  been 
practiced,  are  simply  different  adaptations  of  the  same 
methods.  To  arrive  quickly  at  a  clear  appreciation  of 
this,  one  should  forget  all  about  the  explanations  of  the 
methods  as  different  systems  and  consider  simply  what 
it  is  that  the  judge  does  when  judging  by  these  methods. 

There  has  been  no  end  of  confusion  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  have  tried  to  learn  the  score-card  judging  of 
poultry  "  by  the  book"  because  of  the  introduction  into 
the  problem  of  a  superfluous  factor  —  the  scale  of  poinU. 
The  scales  of  points  as  published  in  connection  with  all 


sorts  of  standards  and  score-cards  have  in  most  cases  no 
actual  relation  whatever  to  the  application  of  the  stand- 
ard in  score-card  judging.  In  some  cases  where  the 
number  of  characters  to  be  considered  is  small,  the  val- 
uations assigned  to  each  in  the  scale  of  points  10  or  a 
multiple  of  10,  and  the  cuts  relatively  small,  it  might  be 
possible  in  careful  work  to  apply  the  standard  and  the 
scale  of  points  in  accordance  with  the  supposed  funda- 
mental principle  in  score-card  judging,  i.  e.,  that  cuts 
made  for  faults  are  made  in  percentages  of  the  value 
given  the  section  in  the  scale  of  points. 

I  say  it  "  might  be"  possible.  I  would  not  undertake 
to  do  it  and  expect  the  results  to  stand  a  rigid  test,  and 
I  have  yet  to  see  anyone  who  can.  In  cases  like  the 
ordinary  judging  of  poultry  where  color  and  shape  in 
from  ten  to  fifteen  sections,  to  which  unequal  numerical 
values  have  been  given  in  the  scale  of  points  must  be 
considered,  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  possible  for  the  most 
painstaking  believer  in  the  accepted  theory  of  the  method 
of  score-card  judging  to  show  that  he  does  with  any  con- 
sistent accuracy  what  he  supposes  he  is  doing. 

Score-card  judging  in  practice  consists  simply  in  mak- 
ing specific  cuts  for  faults,  making  usually  three  grades 
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of  faults  with  cuts  of  1,  and  114  to  correspond,  occa- 
sionally making  heavier  cuts  for  very  bad  faults,  and  in 
the  case  of  certain  faults  particularly  specified  in  the 
Standard  making  cuts  according  to  instructions.  The 
sum  of  these  cuts,  subtracted  from  100  taken  as  the 
symbol  of  a  perfect  bird,  gives  the  score  of  the  bird. 

Observe  that  loo  in  this  case  is  a  symbol,  not  a  value, 
and  that  the  deductions  represent  faults,  rot  merits,  ac- 
complishment or  performance.  Any  other  number  could 
be  taken  as  the  symbol  provided  the  cuts  were  on  an  ap- 
propriate scale.  A  symbol  like  this  is  purely  arbitrary 
and  in  a  way  meaningless,  while  in  such  matters  as  egg 
records  a  standard,  an  ideal,  represents  some  possible 
result,  and  the  record  is  made  not  by  taking  figures  away 
from  the  standard  for  lack  of  performance,  but  by  the 
actual  performance.  A  05  point  bird  is  a  05  point  bird 
because  someone  supposed  to  be  a  competent  judge  has 
been  able  to  find  in  it  faults  which  when  estimated  in 
the  numerical  values  which  are  customary  make  a  total 
of  5  to  be  subtracted  from  the  100  which  is  the 
numerical  symbol  of  the  perfect  bird.  But  the  egg  record 
of  the  hen  begins  with  1  egg,  and  depends  altogether 
upon  what  she  actually  does.  The  only  place  where  the 
matter  of  percentage  and  the  symbolic  100  come  into 
questions  of  performance  are  in  flock  performances.  As 
far  as  the  individual  hen  is  concerned,  we  rate  her  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  eggs  she  has  laid  in  a  year,  not 
according  to  how  many  less  than  :!tio  or  :?(>(>  she  failed  to 
lay. 

Some  fanciers  and  judges  have  often  said  that  the 
method  of  judging  by  adopting  a  symbolic  value  for  the 
perfect  or  ideal  bird  and  then  deducting  for  faults  was 
all  wrong- that  the  proper  way  was  to  adopt  a  scale  of 
numerical  values  for  merit  and  determine  the  grade  of  a 
specimen  according  to  the  sum  total  of  its  merits  and  not 
according  to  the  difference  between  certain  valuations 
for  faults  and  a  fixed  valuation  or  symbol  of  perfection. 
Much  may  be  said  for  that  view,  although  most  people 
wedded  to  establised  usage  will  hardly  give  it  a  thought. 
To  get  back  to  the  subject  proper.  Comparison  judging 
consists  in  the  tirst  place  in  comparing  specimens  directly, 
and  after  standards  have  heen  adopted  consists  in  con- 
sidering how  nearly  they  approach  that  standard  and 


making  direct  comparisons  of  specimens  to  determine 
finally  which  most  nearly  approaches  the  standard. 
Score-card  judging  consists  in  comparing  each  specimen, 
independently,  with  the  Standard  ideal,  as  construed  by 
each  judge,  and  making  such  cuts  for  faults  as  are  pre- 
scribed in  the  instructions  to  judges  and  as  are  customary 
for  faults  left  wholly  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  and 
giving  to  each  specimen  its  rating  regardless  of  its  rank 
as  compared  with  any  other  specimen. 

In  judging  by  comparison  the  judge's  job  is  to  place 
the  cocks,  hens,  cockerels,  pullets  and  pens,  in  the  class 
assigned  to  him  in  their  proper  order  of  merit  without 
regard  to  their  rating  as  compared  with  the  perfect  spec- 
imen. In  judging  by  the  score-card  the  judge  should 
simply  make  the  cuts  for  defects  and  all  the  rest  is  cler- 
ical and  automatic.  The  judge  has  really  done  his  work 
when  he  has  made  the  cuts  for  fault.  But,  trouble  be- 
gins when  score-card  judging  produces  a  lot  of  tie  scores. 
The  better  a  class — the  hotter  the  competition,  the  more 
of  these  there  will  be.  In  the  average  class,  with  per- 
haps one  or  two  birds  of  outstanding  quality,  the  ties 
come  numerously  on  the  birds  just  below  them,  though 
occasionally  there  will  be  ties  for  first  and  second  places. 

In  comparison  judging  the  situation  is  usually  the 
same,  the  judge  has  little  difficulty  in  placing  his  firsts 
and  seconds,  but  for  each  lower  position  the  number  of 
candidates  increases. 

Why  does  comparison  judging  gain  where  competition 
is  keenest?  Simply  because  when  you  "get  down  to 
brass  tacks  "[the  judge's  job  has  been  not  to  put  the  right 
estimate  of  value  on  every  specimen,  but  to  select  the 
prize  winners.  Comparison  judging  has  gained  in  favor 
where  competition  was  keenest  for  two  reasons:  First, 
because  it  is  the  method  by  which  the  judge  places  the 
rcijiiirril  number  <>/  u-i  utters  in  order.  The  secretary  of  a 
show  does  not  want  a  judge  to  come  back  to  the  office 
and  report  ties,  or  send  cards  into  the  office  which  when 
figured  show  from  two  to  ten  birds  eligible  for  the  same 
place.  The  managers  of  a  show,  especially  of  a  show 
in  a  city  where  a  large  al  tendance  may  be  secured,  want 
to  get  the  awards  up  as  soon  as  possible,  because  the 
public  doesn't  attend  until  the  awards  are  made.  The 
judge  who  in  scoring  makes  many  ties  is  right.  It  is  a 
hair-splitting  job  to  break  ties.  But  the  public  does  not 
understand  that.  With  the  management  the  point  is  to 
have  the  judging  done  as  quickly  as  possible  and  get  the 
ribbons  on  the  coops  and  the  marked  catalogue  on  sale. 

And  this  is  all  very  well  for  the  management  of  the 
show  and  for  the  principal  winners,  but  it  is  not  to  the 
interest  of  other  exhibitors,  and  I  think  that  it  will  be 
found  that  it  is  not  to  the  general  interest  of  poultry  cul- 
ture that  conditions  should  continue  which  make  a  great 
gulf  between  the  equally  good  winners  and  non-winners. 
I  happened  to  be  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  a  show 
some  years  ago,  when  a  judge  of  Belgian  Hares  (it  was 
in  the  days  of  the  Belgian  Hare  boom)  came  in  and  re- 
ported that  he  was  not  able  to  break  the  tie  of  a  number 
of  Belgians  for  a  certain  award.  "  You  must,"  said  the 
secretary  shortly;  and  he  did,  but  it  was  an  arbitrary 
award.  Such  judgments  are  not  peculiar  to  score-card 
judging.  There  was  a  case,  some  years  ago,  in  one  of 
the  largest  classes  of  a  popular  variety  ever  shown  at  a 
first  class  show  where  after  the  judge  had  worked  for 
nearly  two  days  on  the  single  entry  classes,  and  the 
marked  catalogue  was  late,  the  management  gave  him 
less  than  half  an  hour  to  judge,  by  comparison,  the  pens, 
which  it  was  at  least  a  four  or  five  hours  job  to  place 
judiciously.  The  judge  passed  in  his  awards  within  the 
time  limit  and  has  never  judged  since,  nor  has  he  re- 
tained his  standing  as  a  breeder.  Speaking  of  the  case 
to  me  some  years  afterwards  he  said,  "  Had  I  known  as 
much  then  as  I  do  now,  I  would  have  taken  my  own 
time  to  finish  the  job. " 

The  advantage  of  comparison  judging  is  that  the 
judge's  "  job  "  is  to  place  a  certain  number  of  the  com- 
peting birds  in  1 ,  2,  3,  4,  5  order,  sometimes,  but  not 
often,  extending  this,  and  is  not  required  to  make  any 
sort  of  record  of  his  reasons  for  doing  so.  As  far  as  the 
show  managers  and  the  judges  are  concerned,  this  is 
"all  to  the  good,"  but  where  does  the  exhibitor  come  in? 

At  a  show  there  are  usually  not  more  than  five  awards 
in  each  class.  That  means  that  five  cocks,  five  hens, 
five  cockerels,  five  pullets  and  five  pens  may  win  dis- 
tinction. In  all  it  is  possible  for  forty-five  birds  in  any 
variety  to  secure  at  any  ordinary  poultry  show  mention 
of  some  value  to  the  exhibitor.  But  in  a  popular  class 
at  a  big  show  there  will  be  from  L'oO  to  500  or  600  birds 
entered  and,  on  the  average,  fully  one-half  of  those  not 
mentioned  in  the  awards  are  as  good  as  many  of  the 
place  winners.  Except  as  an  unplaced  bird  now  and 
then  attracts  the  attention  of  a  reporter  and  is  mentioned 

(Continued  on  pace  118). 
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INTERNAL  FACTORS  AFFECTING  THE 
INTERIOR  QUALITY  OF  EGGS 

WHEN  eggs  are  first  laid  they  normally  possess  the 
characteristics  of  perfect  fresh  eggs,  as  ha9  been 
described.    There  are,  however,  various  abnor- 
malities that  may  occur,  and,  since  these  abnormalities 
are  usually  detrimental  to  the  quality  of  eggs,  some  of 
them  will  be  described  here. 

General  Conditions 

The  physical  condition  of  the  bird  probably  has  an 
effect  on  the  quality  of  the  egg.  It  is  thought  that  the 
size  and  color  of  the  yolk,  percentage  of  moisture,  con- 
dition of  the  shell,  firmness  and  amount  of  the  albumen, 
and  various  other  features,  are  affected  by  food,  season 
of  the  year,  condition  of  the  bird,  and  the  like. 

Green  food,  yellow  corn,  and  general  ranging  seem  to 
transmit  a  deep  color  to  the  yolk.  Such  food  a9  white 
corn,  buckwheat,  and  wheat,  lack  of  exercise,  and  poor 
health,  seem  to  produce  a  pale  yolk.  Any  one  of  these 
factors  may  give  distinct  results.  Excessive  quantities 
of  green  food,  such  as  rape  in  the  early  spring,  some- 
times seem  to  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  eggs,  causing 
the  yolks  to  be  very  dark  in  color  and  to  possess  an  un- 
desirable odor.  Onions  readily  affect  the  odor  and  the 
flavor  of  eggs.  Cabbage  also  does  this  to  some  extent, 
as  do  a  few  other  foods.  Many  persons  claim  that  they 
can  detect  a  difference  in  the  flavor  of  eggs  when  hens 
are  allowed  free  range  where  they  have  access  to  bugs, 
worms,  and  the  like. 

Eggs  produced  during  the  summer  seem  to  have  a 
more  watery  albumen  than  those  produced  during  the 
spring.  Watery  eggs  seem  to  be  of  lower  quality,  and 
undesirable  for  cold  storage  or  long  holding.  In  cand- 
ling such  eggs,  the  yolks  seem  to  float  lower  in  the  albu- 
men and  appear  slightly  darker  than  in  spring  eggs. 

Certain  hens  probably  have  an  inherited  tendency  to 
produce  eggs  of  inferior  quality.  If  this  is  true  it  will 
be  likely  to  remain  as  a  characteristic  of  the  line  of  de- 
scent, and  the  flocks  must  be  carefully  culled  in  order  to 
eliminate  such  undesirable  birds. 

Ovarian  Conditions 

Double-yolk  eggs 
Detailed  reports  have  been  made  by  Glaser  of  double- 
yolk  eggs  resulting  from  the  joining  of  two  yolk  sacs 
during  their  development.  These  sacs  gradually  develop 
one  common  blood  supply,  their  growth  becomes  iden- 
tical or  nearly  so,  and  both  yolks  mature  and  drop  into 
the  oviduct  at  about  the  same  time.  It  is  supposed  that 
two  yolks  may  develop  within  the  same  yolk  sac,  and 
sometimes  within  the  same  vitelline  membrane. 

Multigerminal  difks 
Many  yolks  have  more  than  one  germinal  disk,  these 
showing  as  several  round  light  spots  on  the  surface  of 
the  yolk.    Only  one  of  these  disks  usually  shows  devel- 
opment when  an  egg  is  incubated. 

Misplaced  yolks 

Yolks  are  sometimes  dropped  into  the  oviduct  before 
they  are  mature,  and  thus  appear  as  abnormal  yolks  in 
the  completed  egg.  Sometimes  yolks  are  dropped  out- 
side the  oviduct  into  the  body  cavity ;  they  are  then 
probably  absorbed  by  the  body  tissues  in  most  cases. 

Blood  clots 

Perhaps  the  commonest  of  the  faults  arising  in  the 
ovary  is  the  blood  clot.  This  is  usually  caused  by  the 
rupture  of  a  blood  vessel  when  the  yolk  sac  splits  in 
order  to  allow  the  escape  of  the  mature  yolk  into  the 
oviduct.  This  rupture  may  be  the  result  of  such  ab- 
normal circumstances  as  a  split  occurring  in  some  part 
of  the  yolk  sac  other  than  at  the  suture  line,  or  a  cross- 
ing of  the  suture  line  by  a  blood  vessel.  Ruptures  of 
other  tissues  may  have  a  similar  effect.  Blood  clots 
seem  to  occur  relatively  oftener  during  the  first  laying 
period  of  pullets  and  during  the  spring  period  of  heavy 
production  than  at  other  times.  This  is  probably  due  to 
the  extra  heavy  strain  on  the  egg  organs  at  these  times. 

The  clot  of  blood  adheres  to  the  yolk  as  it  passes 
through  the  oviduct,  and  if  it  is  of  good  size  it  may  be 
distinctly  seen  when  candling.  A  blood  clot  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  other  spots  by  its  bright  red  color  and 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  on  the  surface  of  the  yolk  and  moves 
only  with  the  yolk.  A  blood  clot  alone  shows  as  a  dis- 
tinct spot  through  the  shell,  not  as  a  diffuse-colored  area 
of  the  egg.  When  the  egg  is  opened  the  clot  can  be  dis- 
tinctly seen.  If  it  is  removed,  the  egg  is  suitable  for  use 
as  food  unless  otherwise  defective.  An  ordinary  blood 
clot  does  not  color  the  albumen ;  if  the  albumen  is  col- 
ored, the  egg  is  termed  a  bloody  egg. 
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Because  of  the  presence  of  blood  in  these  eggs  they  are 
often  confused  with  incubator  eggs,  and  customers  refuse 
to  use  them  for  any  purpose.  Hotel  stewards  require 
that  all  their  eggs  shall  be  candled  for  the  purpose  of 
eliminating  the  eggs  with  blood  clots.  The  producer  or 
dealer  should  make  use  of  many  of  them  and  avoid  the 
waste.  It  is  believed  that  certain  hens  have  a  tendency 
to  produce  these  clots,  and  by  culling  such  birds  from 
the  flock  the  percentage  of  bloot-clot  eggs  can  be  greatly 
reduced.  Blood  clots  are  probably  detrimental  to  the 
keeping  quality  of  eggs. 

Oviduct  Conditions 

Body-heated  eggs 
An  egg  is  forced  through  the  oviduct  by  the  peristaltic 
action  of  the  muscles  in  the  oviduct  wall.  Sometimes, 
apparently  due  to  fright,  this  action  ceases  temporarily, 
and  the  egg  is  held  in  the  body  of  the  fowl  for  several 
days  after  it  is  completed.  This  keeps  the  egg  at  body 
temperature,  and  incubation  begins.  If  the  egg  is  fer- 
tile, the  results  are  disastrous  at  once.  If  the  egg  is  in- 
fertile, of  course  the  results  are  not  so  serious  and  the 
egg  may  be  fit  for  use  when  laid,  depending  on  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  egg  was  infected  while  being  held  in 
the  body  of  the  hen. 

Eggs  within  eggs 
When  an  egg  has  passed  through  the  oviduct  and  is 
ready  to  be  laid,  a  reverse  peristaltic  action  may  be  in- 
cited in  some  way,  and  the  egg  will  be  forced  back  up 
the  oviduct  until  normal  forces  again  push  it  along  its 
regular  course.  In  this  way  one  yolk  may  be  enveloped 
with  two  complete  sets  of  albumen,  shell  membranes, 
and  shell.    Three  sets  have  been  known  to  be  formed 
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scribed.  A  few  cases  of  triple-yolk  eggs,  apparently 
formed  in  the  same  way,  have  also  been  described.  If 
the  yolks  are  too  far  apart  to  be  enclosed  as  one  egg,  they 
may  still  remain  connected  in  various  ways.  A  small 
amount  of  albumen,  with  shell  membranes  and  shell, 
may  connect  the  two  complete  eggs.  The  two  adjacent 
chalazae  may  be  either  continuous  or  separate.  Some- 
times only  the  shell  membranes  connect  the  eggs,  neither 
albumen  nor  shell  being  present. 

Soft-shell  eggs 

Eggs  are  sometimes  produced  having  only  a  very  thin 
shell  or  having  no  shell  material  at  all.  Eggs  of  this 
type  are  the  result  of  a  condition  that  may  be  caused  by 
a  lack  of  lime  in  the  glands  of  the  uterus  or  by  one  egg 
forcing  the  next  egg  out  of  the  body  of  the  fowl  before 
the  shell  can  be  formed.  Soft-shell  eggs  occur,  there- 
fore, most  frequently  during  the  period  of  heavy  egg 
production. 

Meat  spots 

Particles  appearing  like  pieces  of  liver  are  often  found 
floating  in  the  albumen.  On  closer  examination  these 
particles  seem  to  be  pieces  of  the  dead  glands  of  the  ovi- 
duct wall,  and,  since  they  occur  very  often,  they  are 
thought  to  be  fragments  of  this  waste  tissue.  In  cand- 
ling eggs  it  will  be  noted  that  meat  spots  appear  very 
dark  and  float  near  the  shell.  They  may  be  of  various 
shapes  or  may  consist  of  several  very  small,  floating 
specks.  They  lack  the  characteristic  red  appearance  of 
a  blood  clot,  and  are  free  from  the  yolk.  When  an  egg 
having  this  peculiarity  is  broken  open,  the  meat  spot  is 
sometimes  found  attached  to  one  of  the  chalaza?  or  it 
may  float  entirely  free.    If  it  is  removed,  the  egg  is  sat- 
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over  a  single  yolk,  probably  in  this  way.  Sometimes 
other  yolks  are  met  by  the  ascending  egg  and  the  whole 
is  surrounded  by  one  set  of  albumen,  shell  membranes, 
and  shell.  The  first  egg,  in  any  case,  is  usually  an  ab- 
normally small  one,  and  this  may  often  account  for  the 
reversal  of  the  peristaitic  forces. 

Yolk  substitution 

Grains  or  fragments  of  other  foreign  substances  may 
be  forced  up  the  oviduct  from  the  cloaca.  This  has  been 
known  to  occur,  and  during  the  normal  return  of  such 
substances  tne  oviduct  glands  have  secreted  albumen, 
shell  membranes,  and  shell,  forming  a  complete  egg  ex- 
cept that  a  foreign  body  has  been  substituted  for  the  yolk. 
Foreign  substances  within  eggs 

Due  to  causes  similar  to  those  resulting  in  yolk  substi- 
tution, grains  and  other  foreign  substances  are  some- 
times found  floating  in  the  albumen.  If  an  egg  has  pre- 
viously been  broken  in  the  oviduct,  the  broken  contents 
may  gradually  harden  and  cling  to  the  oviduct  walls. 
Later  they  may  become  detached  and  pass  along  with  an 
egg.  In  this  wray  various  forms  of  dried  yolk  and  albu- 
men may  be  deposited  in  eggs;  rings  of  dried  yolk  and 
albumen  have  been  observed,  as  well  as  various  other 
peculiar  shapes. 

Intestinal  worms  within  eggs 

Intestinal  worms  are  sometimes  found  in  eggs.  They 
apparently  gain  access  to  the  oviduct  from  the  large  in- 
testine and  are  later  included  in  an  egg  as  it  is  being 
formed.  These  worms  vary  in  size  and  form,  but  are 
usually  white  in  color. 

Double-yolk  and  connected  eggs 

If  one  yolk  drops  into  the  oviduct  shortly  after  an- 
other, even  though  this  is  due  to  no  abnormal  condition 
of  the  ovary,  the  one  secretion  of  albumen  may  surround 
both  yolks  and  form  a  double-yolk  egg  as  previously  de- 


isfactory  for  use  as  food  unless  otherwise  defective.  Such 
eggs  are  treated  on  the  market  in  the  same  manner  as 
are  those  having  blood,  clots. 

Bloody  eggs 

The  oviduct  often  becomes  injured  and  irritated  so 
that  blood  is  exuded  with  the  albumen,  making  the  al- 
bumen appear  distinctly  bloody.  This  condition  may 
appear  throughout  an  egg  or  in  certain  parts  of  it. 
Bloody  eggs  are  commoner  with  pullets  just  beginning 
to  lay  or  during  the  heavy  laying  period  than  at  other 
times,  as  in  the  case  of  blood  clots,  and  are  probably  due 
largely  to  over-exertion  of  the  oviduct.  The  blood  in 
the  albumen  is  often  concentrated  about  the  chalaza3, 
but  this  is  not  always  the  case.  Certain  individuals  of 
the  flock  are  generally  responsible  for  all  the  bloody 
eggs,  and  it  is  well  to  remove  these  fowls  when  they  are 
discovered.  It  is  usually  impossible  to  remove  the 
affected  part  of  the  albumen;  therefore  the  egg  is  use- 
less. Because  of  this,  bloody  eggs  are  a  more  serious 
loss  than  those  having  blood  clots  or  meat  spots. 

Tjoose  shell  membrane 

Sometimes  fragments  resembling  parts  of  the  shell 
membrane  are  found  floating  in  the  albumen.  These 
are  apparently  due  to  slight  secretions  of  the  shell  mem- 
brane glands  in  the  isthmus,  which  have  formed  little 
fragments  of  membrane  that  cling  to  the  walls  of  the 
isthmus.  When  the  next  egg  passes  through  the  <»vi- 
dvet,  these  membranous  fragments  are  carried  along  and 
float  free  in  the  albumen.  They  are  not  detrimental  to 
the  quality  of  an  egg,  but  eggs  bearing  them  are  usually 
discarded  because  of  their  suspicions  appearance  to  per- 
sons not  understanding  the  cause.  The  term  "tape- 
worm" is  a  popular  one  given  by  egg  candlers  to  this 
type  of  egg,  because  of  its  peculiar  appearance.  —  Eabl 
W.  Benj  \min,  Bulletin  •">■">.">,  Cornell  Experiment  Station. 
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Topics  of  the  Times 

The  Poultry  Outlook 

AS  FAR  as  we  can  judge  from  information  we  get 
relating  to  different  matters  which  contribute  to 
conditions  of  poultry  trade  or  give  indications  of 
its  probable  developments,  there  is  good  reason  to  antic- 
ipate a  marked  and  steadily  increasing  improvement 
from  now  on.  This  will,  of  course,  be  affected  by  the 
usual  seasonal  conditions.  Trade  is  not  good  during 
the  summer  at  any  time  and  this  year  will  not  be  an  ex- 
ception. But  the  outlook  for  an  early  development  of 
business  in  the  fall  looks  pretty  good  to  us,  even  though 
reports  on  the  spring  business  to  date  only  indicate  a 
moderate  improvement  apparently  keeping  pace  with 
general  business  conditions. 

The  spring  prices  of  eggs  while  so  low  compared  with 
grain  prices  that  many  poultry  keepers  are  keeping  down 
their  stocks  and  beginners  also  are  going  cautiously  or 
waiting,  are  higher  than  we  anticipated  they  would  be, 
not  very  much,  but  one  or  two  cents  a  dozen  on  eggs  go- 
ing into  storage  at  this  season  is  a  5%  to  10%  difference. 
Prices  of  eggs  available  for  storage  in  the  East  are  higl  er 
than  the  experts  here  think  that  they  ought  to  be  this 
year.  Some  of  these  experts  say  that  this  is  because 
storage  buyers  at  interior  points  are  too  optimistic  and 
are  paying  more  for  eggs  there  than  they  should. 

This  is  the  common  complaint  of  eastern  buyers  at 
nearly  all  seasons  in  all  years.  As  the  interior  buyers 
are  in  closer  touch  with  producers  and  collectors  who 
have  first  hand  knowledge  of  production  conditions,  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  their  willingness  to  pay  a  little 
higher  price  than  last  year  is  based  as  much  on  signs  of 
a  short  production  for  the  coming  year  as  on  hopes  of 
higher  prices  on  an  assumed  normal  production.  It 
seems  quite  apparent  that  the  high  prices  of  grain  are 
tending  to  reduce  spring  hatching  and  that  a  good  deal 
of  poultry  is  being  turned  off  in  rather  poor  condition. 

In  this  section  reports  indicate  better  early  hatching 
than  for  several  years,  but  still  not  near  as  many  early 
chicks  as  is  desirable.  The  crop  of  chicks  will  be  a  little 
backward,  though  probably  nothing  like  as  much  as  last 
season.  If  grain  crops  turn  out  well  this  year  and  prices 
of  eggs  and  poultry  are  stiff  in  the  early  fall  there  should 
be  a  lot  of  people  wanting  to  put  in  small  stocks  of  poul- 
try this  fall.  There  would  have  been  last  fall  had  not 
conditions  been  so  unsettled.  Whether  they  start  or  not 
will  depend  upon  what  they  can  get  to  start  with. 

Here  is  where  the  poultry  grower  who  would  like  to 
produce  in  anticipation  of  such  a  demand  is  taking 
chances.  No  one  of  conservative  judgment  and  speech 
is  going  to  predict  very  positively  what  will  happen — 


not  so  soon  after  a  period  when  we  have  had  one  adverse 
thing  after  another.  But  it  is  reasonably  safe  to  predict 
that  when  the  delayed  popular  interest  in  poultry  keep- 
ing begins  to  move  it  will  come  with  something  of  a  ru?h 
and  that  those  who  are  ready  for  it  will  find  business 
good. 

The  Limitations  of  Educational  Direction  of 
Business  Matters 

IN  AN  editorial  entitled,  "Courting  Trouble,"  the 
Country  Gentleman  says:  — 

' '  The  movement  for  co-operation  among  farmers 
in  New  York  State  has  reached  the  point  where  a  very 
definite  program  of  procedure  is  needed.  As  outlined  by 
law  and  by  the  authorities  the  purpose  of  the  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  is  '  to  determine  better  methods  of 
handling  and  marketing  farm  products.'  It  is  not 
within  the  province  of  the  state  institution  to  take  defi- 
nite steps  toward  directing  an  organization  or  handling 
in  any  way  the  finances  or  business  transactions  of  a  co- 
operative enterprise.  For  example,  the  soil  expert  may 
advise  the  use  of  lime,  but  the  actual  securing  of  needed 
material  and  the  handling  of  funds  cannot  be  undertaken 
by  the  college  representative. 

"County  farm-bureau  managers  in  many  localities 
have  faced  this  problem.  In  a  few  instances  they  have 
directed  actual  buying  and  selling  transactions,  but  their 
work  is  to  give  information  and  to  stimulate  co-operation 
among  farmers  rather  than  to  manage  any  organizations. 
The  minute  a  teacher  or  a  county  leader  who  is  a  public 
servant  begins  to  handle  private  funds  he  is  courting 
trouble.  Do  not  expect  a  county  agent  to  buy  and  sell 
for  you.  He  should  be  able  to  tell  you  how  to  proceed, 
but  you  should  conduct  the  details  without  his  inter- 
vention. 

"The  county  agricultural  movement  has  proceeded 
thus  far  without  a  rumor  of  graft,  and  the  policy  as  out- 
lined in  New  York  should  make  the  work  even  more 
secure." 

This  is  a  timely  admonition  that  might  well  have  been 
extended  to  apply  also  to  the  question  of  public  officials 
giving  any  specific  instructions  or  suggestions  which 
would  influence  transactions  in  buying  and  selling.  We 
make  this  remark  advisedly,  fully  appreciating  that  it 
has  much  wider  application  than  at  first  appears,  and 
that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  such  a 
policy  are  very  great — sometimes  appearing  insurmount- 
able. 

When  you  get  right  down  to  facts  those  in  public  posi- 
tions who  undertake  to  do  such  work  as  county  advisers, 
farm  bureau  managers  and  organizers  of  different  kinds 
are  doing  will  inevitably  find  that  wherever  the  demand 
for  such  service  is  most  responsive,  there  trouble  is  lying 
in  wait  for  them.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  the  services 
of  this  sort  of  specialist  are  most  desired  by  those  who 
have  the  least  initiative  in  business  matters  and  the  least 
disposition  to  rely  upon  their  own  efforts. 

The  situation  is  not  a  new  one.  The  colleges  and  sta- 
tions have  had  to  consider  it  for  a  long  time.  Such 
measure  of  control  of  it  as  they  have  had  is  greatly  re- 
laxed as  they  develop  the  policy  of  carrying  the  advan- 
tages of  these  institutions  to  the  people.  The  nearer  the 
special  agent  gets  to  the  people  the  harder  it  will  be  for 
him  to  resist  the  pressure  for  specific  advice  in  regard  to 
buying  and  selling  transactions  and  for  service  in  con- 
nection with  such  transactions,  nor  can  he  escape  the 
troubles  incident  to  the  conditions  by  simply  avoiding 
the  handling  of  funds. 

Buying  and  Selling  Reputation 

IN  a  recent  issue  of  this  paper  the  editor  hazarded  a 
very  broad  intimation  that  a  certain  anonymous  ar- 
ticle aimed  at  him  which  appeared  in  the  American 
Fancier  was  "by  right  of  birth"  entitled  to  a  place  in 
the  editorial  columns  of  the  American  Poultry  Journal. 
P.  T.  Woods,  "managing  editor"  of  that  paper,  ap- 
pears to  acknowledge  the  paternity  of  the  screed,  but 
lest  I  should  be  unduly  elated  about  that  remarks,  "Well 
such  sagacity  is  most  remarkable,  yet  the  same  deductive 
process  failed  to  serve  Editor  Robinson  when  he  tried  to 
slam  us  in  his  February  15th  issue  for  editorial  matter 
which,  it  so  happens,  we  did  not  write  but  which  was 
copy  accepted  as  an  editorial  contribution." 

If  Mr.  Woods  will  read  carefully  the  editorial  in  our 
February  1 5th  issue  he  will  see  that  it  is  as  vague  about 
the  actual  authorship  of  editorials  in  the  A.  P.  J.  as 
that  paper  is  obscure  on  the  point,  and  that  what  I  said 
has  applications  to  fit  the  facts — whatever  they  may  be. 
If  he  cares  to  examine  other  references  to  .4.  ./.  edi- 
torials in  this  paper  going  back  over  a  considerable  pe- 
riod, he  will  find  a  similar  caution  in  crediting  editorials 


in  the  A.  P.  J.  to  him.  If  he  cares  to  inquire  farther  I 
think  that  he  can  find  that  the  apparent  misfitting  of 
editorial  designations  and  editorial  functions  on  the  A. 
P.  J.  and  the  somewhat  heterogeneous  character  of  the 
unsigned  editorials,  which  are  usually  assumed  to  be 
from  the  pen  of  the  principal  "writing  editor,"  have 
been  causes  of  embarrassment  to  contemporaries  in  the 
habit  of  referring  indifferently  to  the  editor's  opinions 
as  the  opinions  of  the  paper,  and  to  editorial  statements 
as  the  sayings  of  the  editor. 

From  the  statement  by  Editor  Woods  it  appears  that 
it  is  the  policy  of  the  A.  P.  ./.  to  use  as  general  editorial, 
matter  approved  and  accepted  for  that  purpose  though 
not  produced  by  anyone  known  as  editor.  That  is  in 
accordance  with  the  ideas  of  impersonal  journalism  of 
daily  newspaper,  and  of  magazines  with  a  plurality  of  edi- 
torial writers.  Whether  the  application  of  that  policy  in 
poultry  journalism  is  advisable  is  a  debatable  question. 
If  such  a  policy  is  adopted  and  the  fact  is  not  kept  before 
readers  so  conspicuously  that  they  cannot  overlook  it, 
the  known  principal  "  writing  editor  "  gets  all  credit  for 
all  general  editorials.  That  has  been  the  case  when  as 
has  sometimes  been  done  the  editor-in-chief  "accepted" 
work  of  associates  for  publication  as  "unsigned"  edi- 
torial matter,  for  which  the  chief  got  credit. 

It  is  worth  mentioning  in  this  connection  that  one  of 
the  alleged  grievances  of  Mr.  Woods  when  he  abruptly 
left  the  American  Poultry  World  and  proclaimed  bis 
troubles  from  the  house-tops  was  that  some  of  what  he 
considered  his  best  work  was  thus  "accepted"  as  edi- 
torial contribution.  It  seems  to  make  a  difference  which 
side  of  the  question  you  look  at  it  from.  I  know  that  it 
did  with  me  when  I  began  in  poultry  journalism.  It  did 
not  take  me  long  to  learn  that  I  did  not  want  anything 
to  do  with  an  arrangement  by  which  the  work  was  im- 
personal and  the  credit  attached  personally  to  someone  else. 

This  question  brings  up  several  others.  If  it  is  right 
and  proper  to  buy  editorials  and  publish  without  credit 
to  the  actual  author,  why  not  also  special  articles? 

Then,  turning  from  poultry  journalism  to  poultry 
breeding,  there  is  the  whole  question  of  buying  and  sell- 
ing stock,  as  so  much  stock  is  bought  and  sold,  on  the 
principle  that  the  buyer  buys  with  the  stock  the  credit 
for  producing  it.  This  is  a  point  that  is  not  discussed 
now  as  it  was  in  earlier  times,  but  as  there  seems  quite  a 
pronounced  tendency  this  season  to  take  up  some  of 
these  old  questions  again,  perhaps  it  will  come  in  for  a 
share  of  attention. 

Are  We  "  Fed  Up  "  With  Poultry  Literature  ? 

AN  AVERAGE  month's  production  of  periodical 
poultry  literature  in  America  would  make  a  vol- 
ume about  the  size  of  Webster's  Unabridged 
Dictionary,  ft  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  much 
of  this  is  read  by  the  average  man  or  woman  interested 
in  general  poultry  matters  and  what  impression  it 
makes  upon  them. 

The  writer  looks  through  all  this  as  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness, reading  in  a  few  papers  a  good  proportion  of  the 
reading  matter  peculiar  to  each,  but  in  most  finding 
little  worth  special  attention,  and  in  a  few  rarely  finding 
anything  that  interests  him  or  appears  to  have  value  for 
anyone.  Besides  these  poultry  papers  there  are  many 
agricultural  papers  with  poultry  matter  which  should 
have  the  attention  of  one  who  watches  developments  in 
the  poultry  world,  and  a  constant  flood  of  bulletins  and 
circulars. 

Even  to  an  editor  who  has  learned  how  to  skim  this 
for  the  cream  of  information,  looking  through  it  has 
come  to  be  a  burden,  and  the  conviction  is  steadily 
growing  upon  us  that  the  general  effect  of  it  is  to  con- 
fuse rather  than  to  enlighten  readers.  We  are  learning 
to  be  glad  that  it  was  our  lot  to  learn  poultry  keeping 
when  there  was  less  literature  and  one  could  be  quite 
well  acquainted  with  it  all  without  surfeiting  himself  on 
that  kind  of  reading.  In  those  days  the  confusion  of 
opinions  was  thought  to  be  bad  enough,  but  it  was  noth- 
ing at  all  to  what  exists  now.  We  used  to  feel  that  it 
was  a  hardship  not  to  have  such  information  and  help 
as  experiment  stations  and  scientists  ought  to  give  us, 
but  now  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  it  was  not  a 
blessing. 

One  of  the  worst  features  of  current  poultry  literature 
is  the  propagation  of  errors  of  various  kinds  having  some 
sort  of  "government"  sanction.  Another  is  the  increas- 
ing volume  of  contributions  from  persons  whose  interest 
in  the  subject  is  superficial  and  their  knowledge  of  it 
inconsequential,  but  who  have  quite  remarkable  capa- 
pacity  for  filling  space  with  what,  to  the  uninitiated 
reader,  has  a  very  learned  sound,  and  to  the  publisher 
seems  quite  suitable  as  long  as  it  pleases  novices. 

We  credit  the  intelligent  novice  of  today  with  ability 
to  get  what  he  can  use  out  of  this  mass  of  stuff,  but  we 
think  he  has  to  work  harder  for  what  he  gets  than  did 
the  novice  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  that 
those  who  are  less  able  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the 
chafl  are  worse  off  than  in  those  days. 


1  1  8 

THE  VALUE  OF  COMPARISON  JUDGING 

(Continued  from  pace  115) 

in  his  report  (and  this  does  not  happen  often),  the  ex- 
hibitors who  get  no  place  get  no  credit. 

In  the  score-card  show,  the  score-card  gives  an  official 
rating  to  every  specimen  of  its  merit  according  to  the 
Standard,  and  such  records  have  a  commercial  value. 
The  commercial  uses  of  score-cards  may  be  and  often 
have  been  abused.  But  the  comparison  method  also  has 
its  faults.  In  a  practical  analysis  of  the  two  methods 
score-card  judging  is  the  more  advanced  method,  for  its 
purpose  is  to  record  as  accurately  as  possible  the  judge's 
ideas  of  the  value  of  the  bird,  and  give  to  each  as  accu- 
rate a  rating  as  possible. 

There  is  a  disposition  in  some  quarters  to  deplore  the 
commercial  developments  of  Standard  poultry  culture  as 
corrupting  and  not  in  the  interest  of  "true  fanciers." 
But  these  commercial  developments  take  their  most  in- 
jurious form  under  comparison  judging.  Score-card 
judging  tends  to  distribute  and  equalize  them.  Com- 
parison judging  tend  to  give  all  the  glory  and  profit  of 
showing  to  the  winners  of  prizes  and  particularly  to  the 
winners  of  first  prizes.  This  has  two  bad  results.  In 
the  first  place  it  tends  to  limit  competition  in  popular 
varieties  at  big  shows  to  those  who  are  doing  business  in 
them  on  a  large  scale,  for  it  becomes  almost  a  business 
necessity  for  them  to  win,  whatever  the  cost.  In  the 
second  place  it  tends  to  reduce  general  sales.  Most 
people  see  the  first  point  clearly,  but  few  will  recognize 
the  other.  The  general  idea  is  that  there  is  about  so 
much  trade  to  be  had  each  year,  and  that  those  who 
have  big  winnings  to  advertise  get  it.    They  get  the  most 
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of  the  trade  that  buys  at  highest  prices,  and  these  prices 
have  soared  because  of  this  tendency  of  the  trade  to  con- 
centrate, but  a  vast  possible  volume  of  good  trade  is  not 
developed  because  the  diminished  value  of  minor  win- 
nings and  the  absence  of  recognition  of  quality  in  un- 
placed birds  reduces  the  inducements  to  advertise,  when 
there  is  nothing  new  and  startling  to  proclaim.  It  is 
wide  competition  in  advertising  stock  at  fair  average 
prices  for  quality  that  develops  interest  and  makes  gen- 
eral trade  good. 

Too  wide  a  difference  between  the  prices  of  first  grade 
stock  and  eggs  and  lower  grades  limits  trade  in  the  ordi- 
nary grades  and  eventually  reacts  on  all  prices  and  trade. 
High  prices  are  for  those  who  appreciate  and  can  aflord 
to  pay  for  highest  quality  and  the  premium  on  the  breeder's 
ndnnings.  This  is  all  right  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  to  main- 
tain and  increase  the  number  of  those  who  will  pay  good 
prices,  everything  needful  must  be  done  to  secure  a  ready 
sale  for  all  good  breeding  stock  at  fair  prices. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  has  ever  been  in  this  coun- 
try an  actual  over  production  of  gaod  breeding  stock  in 
standard  poultry.  It  has  often  been  hard  to  sell  such 
stock  because  of  the  inefficiency  of  methods  of  distrib- 
uting it,  and  because  of  conditions  in  which  recognition 
of  quality  is  limited  to  relatively  small  numbers  of  speci- 
mens. I  am  aware  that  this  is  considering  the  matter 
from  a  most  materialistic  point  of  view,  but  as  we  are 
now  entering  the  fourth  year  of  general  depression  in  a 
business  that  normally  should  be  good  in  "hard  times," 
it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  apologize  for  that  point  of 
view. 

I  have  not  the  least  sentimental  interest  in  any  system 
of  judging.    I  fully  appreciate  the  limitations  of  both 
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and  plainly  recognize  the  need  of  separating  score-card 
judging  from  the  confusing  effects  of  scales  of  points  that 
have  nothing  to  do  with  either  the  process  or  the  result. 
But  looking  at  the  situation  in  a  cold-blooded  way,  I 
think  that  I  can  see  where  a  wide  return  to  score-card 
judging  at  eastern  shows  will  do  much  to  equalize  trade 
and  extend  it  rapidly  and  at  the  same  time  give  it  greater 
stability. 

New  Law  of  Interest  to  Shippers  of  High 
Class  Poultry 

A LAW  was  passed  by  the  last  Congress  which  nulli- 
fies contracts,  such  as  those  upon  express  receipts 
in  which  the  shipper  agrees  to  a  limitation  of  the 
liability  of  the  carrier  in  case  of  loss  or  damage. 

We  believe  that  in  a  niimber  of  cases  in  the  past,  courts 
have  decided  to  this  effect,  basing  the  decision  upon  gen- 
eral principles  or  upon  precedents.  But  courts  have  not 
always  taken  this  view  and  the  contract  on  the  receipt 
has  generally  deterred  shippers  of  poultry  from  pressing 
claims  for  damages  in  excess  of  the  value  given  by  them 
or  the  limit  stipulated  by  the  carrier. 

The  new  law  expressly  provides  that  no  agreement  or 
stipulation  shall  bar  full  recovery  of  the  value  of  goods, 
provided  that,  in  case  of  packages  the  contents  of  which 
are  hidden  from  view,  as  by  wrapping  or  closed  recep- 
tacles the  shipper  must  declare  the  value  of  the  goods 
and  the  carrier  cannot  be  held  liable  for  a  larger  amount. 
The  law  also  nullifies  provisions  limiting  the  time  in 
which  action  for  recovery  of  goods  lost  or  damaged  in 
transit  through  the  delay  or  negligence  of  the  carrier 
may  be  brought. 


Fruit  Trees  ill  Poultry  Yards  on  a  Central  New  York  Farm 


FAVEROLLES  S    0UR  MMET  REVIEW 


SILVER 
AND 
COLD 


CAMPINES 


30  EGGS   FOR  $3.00 

No  better  blooil  of  the  above  varieties  In  America 
than  are  In  our  yards.  We  are  ilone  hatching,  ami 
on  account  of  bard  times  we  will  make  a  sacrifice 
In  favor  of  the  poor  fellow  who  wishes  to  atari  In 
the  above  varieties  of  fowls  at  almost  no  cost.  No 
order  taken  for  more  or  less  than  311  egg*  at  the 
above  price. 

AUC.  D.  ARNOLD, 

Box  16,  DILLSBURC,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  our 
>iOO  to  MS  Ku'L' 
stuck  paj  best.  Order 
now.  iHnke  money : 
Save  money.  White, 
Bull',  Barred  Rocks; 
Wyandottes;  Orpine- 
tons;  Leghorns;  and 
Reds.  Ejfsa  i"  hatch, 
and    Pedieree  Cock- 

SUNNEYSIDE  FARM 

Box  1006,  BrlBtol,  Vt. 


Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

1>.  W.  YOUNG'S  STRAIN 

3,000  Breeders  on  free  farm  range,  drinking  from 
never-falling  streams,  as  nature  Intended.  Special 
bred  for  Winter  eggs  —  200  egg  strain.  125.0110  baby 
chicks  for  1915.  Fggs  for  hatching  now  ready  In  any 
quantity  at  $6  per  J00.  No  order  too  large.  After 
March  1st  $50  per  1,000.  Baby  chicks,  $12  per  lfO. 
Now  booking  orders  for  March,  April,  and  May 
delivery.  My  book,  "  Profits  In  Poultry  Keeping 
Solved,"  free  with  all  $10  orders.  Fifth  edition 
shows  where  the  money  is.  Circulars  free. 
Edgar  Brisgs.  Box  87.  Pleasant  Valley.  N.  Y. 


Boston  and  New  York  Prices. 

Boston  Wholesale  Quotations. — April 
15.  Eggs-  —  Nearby  hennery  23@24c. ; 
eastern  extras,  22c. ;  western  firsts,  22c. ; 
refrigerators,  21J^@2234c.  Receipts  are 
heavy  with  continued  good  demand. 
I  tressed.  I'mdtri/,  Northern  and  Eastern.— 
Fowls,  choice  18@20c. ;  broilers,  4  lbs.  to 
pair,  40@42c.  Western,  dry  packed,  fowls, 
18@19c. ;  old  cocks,  14c;  turkeys,  18@ 
19c.  Live  Poultry.  —Fowls,  l(>^?17c. ; 
chickens,  J5c. ;  roosters,  ll@12c.  Re- 
ceipts of  both  dressed  and  live  poultry 
are  lighter,  but  sufficient  for  demand. 

New  York  Wholesale  Quotations. — 
April  14.  Eggs. — Nearby  hennery  whites, 
22}£  @  2:'.c. ;  nearby  browns,  20  @  23c; 
western  whites,  21}4<S<21%c.  Dressed 
Poultry.  —  Fowls,  14  @  17c;  chickens, 
fancy,  iSfiv 21c. ,  average  I4{yil(»c;  tur- 
keys, L8@20c. ;  old  cocks,  13^c.  Lire 
J'oultry. —  Fowls,  l(>J/i(?/17c;  chickens, 
broilers,  4o  @  48c. ;  old  cocks,  ll^c; 
geese,  western,  8(«i»c ;  ducks,  western, 
14c. 


Is  His  Middle  Name  Midas  or 
Munchansen  ? 

"I  can  sell,  in  England,  all  the  day 
old  chicks  I  can  hatch  at  40  cents  apiece. 
I  could  easily  sell  the  chicks  that  a  20,ixX) 
incubator  would  hatch  at  .'50  cents— .50  or 
40  cents  each — I  would  have  no  trouble 
at  all  in  getting  this  price.  Of  course  you 
must  get  a  name  before  you  can  do  that, 
but  1  have  a  pretty  good  name  over  there, 


and  each  day  that  comes  along  I  return 
something  like  $100,  each  day,  for  chick- 
ens that  I  cannot  supply.  Well,  that 
seems  pretty  hard  lines  when  you  have 
the  money  there  right  before  you  and 
can't  keep  it.  I  have  seen  so  much 
money  come  in  to  me  that  way  that  I 
have  got  to  thinking  very  little  indeed 
about  money.  I  am  certain  that  through 
my  life  if  I  had  to  walk  about  with  noth- 
ing to  do  but  just  talk  to  people,  one 
man  after  another,  I  could  make  enough 
bread  and  butter  to  keep  me  all  right." 
-  Report  of  a  lecture  by  Tom  Barron  at 
Storrs,  in  Profitable  Poultry. 


contests.  Storrs,  44.32;  North  American, 
53. f ;  British  Columbia,  72.:!.  There  are 
not  so  many  pens  at  Victoria — 40  of  (> 
birds  each,  so  perhaps  all  the  pens  get 
extra  special  attention. 


Victoria,  B.  C,  Contest  Makes 
One  Record. 

J,  R,  Terry,  director  of  the  laying  con- 
test at  Victoria,  B.  C,  gives  in  liis  report 
at  the  end  of  the  21st  week  the  averages 
per  bird  for  21  weeks  at  several  laying 


White  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs 
from  the  Million  Egg  Farm 

Eggs  from  Kancocas  Single-Comb  White 
Leghorns  will  produce  unusually  fine  birds 
with  the  laying  habit.  All  our  layers  are 
carefully  mated,  and  every  bird  is  healthy  and 
vigorous,  thus  assuring  a  strong  germ.  Strong 
germs  produce  strong  chicks  and  you  may  ex- 
pect a  husky  chick  from  every  Rancocas  Kgg. 
We  guarantee  our  hatching  eggs  to  be  100 
per  cent  fertile.  Kggs:  100,  $9.00;  50,  $5.00; 
single  setting  (15)  $2.00. 

Order  your  eggs  today  from  the  Million  K/jj;  Farmi 
Rancocas  Poultry  Farms,  Box 636  Browns  Mills,  N.J. 
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You  Can  Save  Your  ChicKs 
and  Raise  Your  ChicKs 

if  you  will  remember  that  they  are  really  babies  and  require  our 
special  baby  chick  food.  Your  chicks  will  thrive  and  make  aston- 
ishing growth  if  you  feed  them  for  the  first  month  on 

Nursery  ChicK  Food 

a  carefully-balanced,  finely-ground  mixture  of  choice  cereals, 
animal  food  and  bone-making  material.  Perfected  after  years  of 
careful  experiments.  It  is  truly  a  wonder-worker! 
SPECIAL  OFFER:— We  will  send  a  14  pound  package  prepaid  In 
any  address  east  of  the  Miss  ssippi  River  upon  receipt  ot  SI.  (  West  of 
that  point.  $1.50.)  Is  tc  each  too  much  to  spend  to  insure  the  lives  of 
100  of  your  ch  ice  chicks*  Test  this  remarkable  preparation  on  your 
early  broods.  Then  you'll  know  how  to  raise  the  later  ones! 
Catalog  and  practical  chick-raising  book  mailed  free. 


NurserY 
chick  food 
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Watson  Manufacturing  Co 

LANCASTER.  PtN  N  A. 


WATSON  MANUFACTURING  CO.  Drawer  24 
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MORE  ABOUT  THE  MYS- 
TERIOUS ORDERS  OF 
POULTRYMEN 

SEVERAL  communications  of  a  confi- 
dential character  have  been  sent  to 
the  editor  by  persons  interested  in 
the  Order  of  Alector.  In  each  of  these 
there  seems  to  be  the  dual  purpose  to  set 
me  right  as  to  the  status  of  the  order  and 
at  the  same  time  convey  the  member's 
view  that  it  is  not  proper  to  discuss  such 
atlairs  as  I  discuss  them. 

On  the  first  point  these  letters  are  so  at 
variance  themselves  that  it  is  quite  amus- 
ing to  compare  their  contents.  One  mem- 
ber of  the  Alectors  laments  that  he  fears 
that  my  references  to  them  will  cause  feel- 
ing between  members  of  the  two  orders. 
Another  man  who  says  that  he  belongs  to 
both  tells  me  that  a  large  majority  of  the 


directly  indicate  any  rivalry  or  competi- 
tion, and  they  may  adopt  for  home  use 
the  fiction  that  there  is  nothing  of  that 
kind,  but  others  are  privileged  to  discuss 
affairs  as  they  find  them.  I  don't  think 
that  the  Kleas  were  ever  even  mentioned 
in  Fabm-Poultky  until  that  article  in  the 
March  15th  number,  nor  would  I  have 
made  any  mention  of  the  Alectors  had 
not  the  Item,  apparently  speaking  with 
authority,  announced  that  this  new  secret 
order  set  itself  up  as  a  superior  order  of 
poultrymen,  proposing  to  exert  a  new  and 
powerful  influence  on  poultry  affairs. 

Such  publicity  for  the  new  order  gave 
ample  occasion  for  commenting  upon  it, 
and  appropriate  comment  required  men- 
tion of  the  other  order.  With  respect  to 
an  organization  like  the  Order  of  the  Flea 
which  is  purely  social  in  character,  my 
personal  attitude  is  one  of  indifference. 
It  does  not  interest  me,  and  I  cannot  see 
that  such  organized  sociability  as  it  de- 
velops has  any  objectionable  tendencies. 


According  to  my  reading  of  history  and 
observation  of  conditions,  the  elements  in 
any  society  that  are  or  would  be  of  the 
caste  known  as  "aristocratic"  indulge 
their  proclivities  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  community  as  a  whole  and  the  cor- 
ruption of  such  superiority  as  they  may 
originally  have  posseesed.  Personally,  I 
would  feel  about  as  foolish  going  about  a 
poultry  show  or  among  poultrymen  wear- 
ing the  "insignia"  of  an  order  of  poul- 
trymen claiming  to  be  the  aristocrats  of 
the  noultry  world  as  I  would  wearing 
either  a  "kingly  crown"  or  "cap  and 
bells." 

As  to  the  same  persons  being  both  aris- 
tocratic Alectors  and  democratic  Fleas, 
aristocracy  and  democracy  are  incompat- 
ible. No  man  can  set  himself  as  an  aris- 
tocrat among  poultrymen  without  in  some 
measure  alienating  those  to  whom  such 
claims  are  oflensive. 

If  the  men  who  compose  the  Order  of 
Alector|wishJto[make  that  an  organization 


Horned  Dorset  Sheep  in  Pasture  With  Ornamental  Waterfowl  at  Biookview  Farm,  West  Newbury,  Mass. 


Alectors  are  also  Fleas.  His  idea  appears 
to  be  that  the  Alector  is  a  Flea  of  high 
degree.    Says  he: — 

"The  Order  of  Alector  is  not  a  rival  to 
the  Fleas ;  the  former  is  aristocratic  and 
the  latter  democratic.  The  Order  of  the 
Alector  neither  needs  or  desires  advertis- 
ing or  publicity.  It  is  the  '  Royal  Acad- 
emy' as  it  were  among  poultrymen.  *  *  * 
It  has  no  intention  of  meddling  in  the 
filth  of  A.  P.  A.  politics  and  trying  to 
remedy  things  we  may  not  approve.  In 
this  your  premise  is  entirely  wrong.  And 
it  also  is  above  outside  criticism.  Its  pre- 
cepts and  methods  are  entirely  its  own 
business,  and  it  is  not  asking  for  personal 
or  public  approval  of  its  acts." 

One  correspondent  broadly  insinuates 
that  my  comments  upon  the  Alectors  were 
prompted  by  jealousy  because  I  was  not 
included  among  the  organizers,  and  hints 
that  with  a  proper  attitude  on  my  part 
there  might  lie  hope  of  my  being  offered 
a  place  in  "  the  seats  of  the  mighty." 

I  have  a  suspicion  that  an  appropriate 
responsiveness  to  certain  remarks  in  con- 
versations prior  to  the  birth  of  the  new 
order  might  have  recommended  me  to 
those  interested  in  it.  However  that  may 
be,  I  was  not  invited  to  join  them,  nor 
have  I  the  least  ambition  to  be  either 
known  or  unknown  as  a  member  of  an 
"aristocratic  order"  of  poultrymen. 

Some  of  the  Alectors  certainly  succeeded 
in  widely  disseminating  the  idea  among 
poultrymen  at  the  Palace  and  Garden 
Shows  that  it  was  to  be  an  order  for  those 
w  ho  did  not  approve  the  Fleas  and  their 
doings;  and  in  the  announcement  of  "A 
New  Order  With  Higher  Ideals"  as  made 
in  the  Poultry  Item  for  March,  the  selec- 
tion of  the  title  was  a  most  unfortunate 
one  if  it  was  not  intended  to  indicate  that 
the  new  order  was  designed  to  be  some- 
thing superior  and  in  a  sense  rival  to  the 
other. 

Naturally,  the  promoters  don't  approve 
of  public  references  to  the  matter  which 


In  the  case  of  the  Alectors  we  have  a 
group  of  men  first  setting  themselves  up 
as  a  little  aristocracy  among  poultrymen, 
and  then  presuming  to  make  membership 
in  their  secret  order  a  distinction  for 
"character,  service  and  merit."  At  the 
same  time  we  have  the  rather  curious 
phenomenon  of  these  would  be  aristocrats 
seeking  to  impress  the  public  with  a  sense 
of  their  worth  and  dignity  while  carefully 
refraining  from  giving  it  even  the  names 
of  the  promoters.  Such  extreme  secrecy 
seems  to  proceed  from  a  species  of  stage 
fright — a  quite  understandable  reluctance 
for  the  individuals  who  have  set  them- 
selves so  high  to  make  full  and  public 
profession  of  their  admiration  for  them- 
selves, and  let  the  public  judge. 

This  is  not  the  first  proposition  to  have 
some  organization  take  upon  itself  the 
function  of  conferring  special  distinction 
upon  poultrymen  of  its  choosing.  The 
International  Association  of  Poultry  In- 
structors and  Investigators  which  organ- 
ized in  London  in  1912  with  about  twenty 
members  from  many  different  countries, 
proposed  among  other  things  to  institute 
a  "fellowship,"  election  to  which  would 
signify  recognition  of  service  of  highest 
distinction  in  the  advancement  of  the 
poultry  industry.  In  this  case  the  num- 
ber was  to  be  limited  to  five  every  three 
years.  Circumstances  have  postponed  the 
carrying  out  of  this  idea.  It  would  have 
been  highly  interesting  to  see  how  the 
honor  would  be  awarded  and  distributed 
— and  afterwards  used. 

Regardless  of  whether  I  might  or  might 
not  be  considered  eligible  for  membership 
in  an  order  of  the  character  of  the  Alec- 
tors or  for  such  recognition  as  the  in- 
structors and  investigators  propose  to 
give  a  few  individuals,  I  am  and  always 
have  been  equally  out  of  sympathy  with 
all  such  manifestations  of  "aristocratic" 
ideas,  and  with  the  use  of  secret  organi- 
zations to  influence  either  industry  or 
politics. 


of  congenial  spirits  for  social  intercourse 
under  conditions  agreeable  to  them,  I 
will  agree  with  them  that  they  are  exempt 
from  (not  above)  outside  criticism,  as  long 
as  they  furnish  no  occasion  for  it.  But 
when  they  publish  such  an  announce- 
ment of  their  status  and  intentions  as  the 
Item  gave,  and  members  inform  me  pri- 
vately that  they  constitute  an  aristocratic 
order  of  poultrymen,  they  make  it  both 
proper  and  right  for  the  poultry  press  to 
discuss  their  order,  its  claims  and  ten- 
dencies. 


Misinterpreting  Egg  Statistics 

Some  of  the  advocates  of  laying  com- 
petitions tell  us  that  they  are  having  a 
remarkable  effect  in  increasing  egg  pro- 
duction in  this  country.  This  has  been 
said  so  often  that  many  people  believe  it. 

The  first  attempt  to  show  it  by  statis- 
tics is  in  a  recent  report  on  the  Storrs' 
Contest,  by  <  ieo.  A.  Cosgrove,  in  the 
Rural  New  Yorker.  Mr.  Cosgrove  says: 
"  Egg  receipts  in  New  York  are  far  in  ex- 
cess of  previous  years.  Over  thirty-four 
million  eggs — nearly  thirty-five  million — 
were  received  in  New  York  in  the  lirst 
week  of  March.  This  is  about  three 
times  as  many  as  were  received  last  year 
in  the  same  period." 

No  further  comment,  but  readers  will 
conclude  the  figures  represent  the  regular 
condition  of  receipts.  Had  Mr.  Colling- 
wood  taken  the  first  week  in  April  the 
figures  for  this  year  would  have  been 
smaller  than  for  last  year.  To  the  end  of 
the  first  week  in  March  the  receipts  at 
New  York  this  year  were  about  7%  or  8% 
greater  than  last  year.  For  March  and 
the  first  week  of  April  they  were  5% 
greater  than  last  year. 
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Owen  Farms'  Birds 
Are  Unequaled 

BUFF    ORPINGTONS  WHITE 

Are  Champions  of  America 

Not  a  result  of  two  or  three  years  showing  with 
purchased  birds,  but  the  result  of  eleven  years 
careful  line  breeding  from  the  finest  birds  In 
England. 

ABSOLUTELY    NO    OTHER  STRAIN 
OF    ORl'INtiTONS    IN  EXISTENCE 
HAS  A  RECORD  TO  COMPARE  FOR 
ONE   INSTANT   WITH  THAT  MADE 
RY  OWEN  FARMS'  BIRDS 
AT  MADISON  SQUARE  GARDEN, 
NEW    YORK.    THE  PREMIER 
SHOW  OE  ALL  AMERICA.  IN 
TIMES  SHOWN  SINCE  1  904 

Owen  Farms  Orpingtons  Have  Won 

41  FIRST  PRIZES 

All  Other  Exhibitors  Combined  Have 
Won  96  First  Prizes 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Are  Champions  of  the  World 

No  Hock  of  any  variety  In  all  the  WORLD  (with 
the  one  exception  of  the  Young  White  Leg- 
horns) has  so  clearly  established  Its  pre-emi- 
nence as  has  the  Owen-Graves  t!  reystone  flock 
of  While  Plymouth  Hocks. 
OUR  OWN  MADISON  SQUARE  GAR- 
DEN RECORD  IN  70  (  LASSES 
SINCE   I  !H»  I  READS 

46  FIRST  PRIZES 

All  Oilier  Exhibitors  Combined  Have 
Won  «4  First  Prizes 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Are  one  of  the  three  best  Mocks  In  the  WORLD 
At  MADISON  SQL! AH K  GARDEN.  NEW  YORK, 
Since  P.NiG,  have  won  si  A  I  N  FIRSTS  in  the 
Showings  and  FIRST  COLLECTION  TWICE. 
At  BOSTON  SHOW  have  won  FIVE  FIRSTS 
In  two  showings,  ami  FIRST  COLLECTION 
EACH  TIME.  At  COLISEUM  snow,  CHI- 
0AG0,  have  won  THIRTEEN  FIRSTS  in  three 
showings,  and  FIRST  COLLECTION  EACH 
TIME  my  December,  1914,  CHICAGO  record 
of  sl\  FIRSTS,  THREE  SECONDS,  THREE 
THIRDS  being  the  best  ever  made  at  a  national 
show. 


S,  G.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Are  the  BEST  MALE  LINE  In  AMERICA  to- 
day and  one  of  the  best  female  lines.  Have 
shown  at  the  four  best  RED  shows  in  the  coun- 
try the  past  fall  and  winter  and  won  FIRST 
COCKEREL  EACH  TIME,  followed  by  seven 
minor  places  on  cockerels.  Have  won  TWO 
FIRSTS,  TWO  SECONDS  and  a  FIFTH  on 
YOUNG  PEN.  In  all  have  shown  ELF:VEN  dif- 
ferent cockerels  in  making  these  winnings,  and 
EVERY  ONE  W  AS  BR  ED  AND  RAISED  FROM 
MY  I'lH  MATINGS.  This  is  why  I  claim  the 
BEST  MALE  LINE  in  AMERICA  today.  Showed 
REDS  once  at  MADISON  SQUARE  GARDEN, 
in  December,  1911,  and  won  THREE  out  of  five 
FIRSTS.  Showed  REDS  for  lirst  time  at  BOS- 
TON last  January  and  won  THREE  out  of  five 
FIRSTS.  The  first  time  in  ten  years  that  one 
breeder  has  made  (his  BOSTON  record. 
The  iiroduct  of  nt;  1015  matin es  will 
make  history  for  customers  and  in  >  self 
in  1915— 'Hi  shows  all  over  the  COntry. 

S.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Are  one  of  the  leading  flocks.  Carefully  line 
bred  for  several  years  and  shown  lor  the  Hist 
time  at  NEW  YORK  PALACE  SHOW  last  De- 
cember, where  I  won  FIRST  COCK  and  FIRST 
PEN.  At  BOSTON,  in  January,  in  direct  com- 
petition with  D.  W.  Young,  1  won  FIRST,  SEC 
OND  and  THIRD  PULLET  and  SECOND  and 
THIRD  YOLTNG  PEN.  

My  1915  Matins  List  is  Free 
and  Tells  the  Whole  Story. 
It  will  tell  you  that  e«s  from  my  BEST 
PENS  are   $10  for   15:  $19  for  .50; 
$.30  for  50;  $41  for  75:  $59  for  190 
And  that  ejtcs  from  my  GRAND  SEC- 
OND QUAE"  V  PENS  are  $5  for  15: 
$15  for  50:  $25  for  100 
Order  directly  from  this  advertisement  and  save 
time.  Every  Owen  Farms'  customer  will  get  full 
value  and  more  for  every  dollar  they  send  me. 

A  limited  number  of  line  lireeriing 
Birds  in  each  variety  for  sale  at  ex  - 
tremelj  low  prices.  Utility  qualtles  of 
Owen  Farms'  Birds  unexcelled. 

Owen  Farms.  Vineyard  Haven,  Mass. 

MAURICE  F.  DELANO,  Proprietor. 
FRANK  H.  DAVEY.  Superintendent. 


Cook's  Buttercups 

Win  at  leading  Winter  Shows  as  follows : 

MADISON    SQUARE  BOSTON 
CARDEN,  1915  1915 

1st  Cockerel,   l-t    Hen.  3(1      1st  Hen 
and  I  Mi  Pullet.  Special  for   2d  and  4th 
Best  Colored  Male.  Spratt's  Pullet 
Special  for  Rest  Buttercup 
Hatched  1014 

Will  sell  a  few  eggs  from  pen  headed  by  1st 
Madison  Square  Cockerel,  $5  for  15.  Ecus  will 
be  shipped  with  every  possible  care,  by 
express,  but  batches  will  not  be  guaranteed, 
as  they  cannot  be  when  sold  at  this  low  price. 
All  kinds  ot  stock  for  sale  after  September  1st. 

G,  SYDNEY  GOOK,  Jr. , 

WEST  NEWTON,  MASS. 

Address  all  correspondence  to 
THOMAS   LEAGUE,  Sup't, 
Box  22,  Edgemont,  Mt.  Snnnapee,  N.  H. 
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Nest  Cover  for  Nest  of  Turkey  Made  in  the  Open 


THE  HOPE  FARM  MAN  TAKES 
BACK  ONE  "OPINION" 

IN  the  March  1st  issue  of  Farm-Poultry 
I  told  of  the  demonstration  made  by 
Mr.  T.  J.  McConnell  at  the  Garden 
Show  for  the  benefit  of  Wyandottes  and 
the  edification  of  the  editor  of  the  Rural 
New  Yorker.  1  told  also  how  Mr.  Colling- 
wood  and  I  failed  to  meet,  and  I  expressed 
some  curiosity  as  to  how  he  would  com- 
ment upon  this  exhibit  in  his  paper. 

Although  the  R.  N.  Y.  is  a  weekly  and 
published  in  New  York  City,  it  was  not 
until  the  April  3rd  issue  that  its  readers 
learned  what  had  happened.  After  obvi- 
ously careful  consideration  of  the  situation 
Editor  Collingwood  has  produced  this 
very  remarkable  statement : 

"Last  year  I  started  the  word  '  Dump- 
ling '  as  a  description  of  standard  shaped 
White  Wyandottes.  I  had  no  idea  the 
word  would  stick  in  poultry  language,  or 
that  it  would  prove  something  of  a  test  of 
temperament  and  character.  We  printed 
a  picture  of  an  '  ideal '  Wyandotte.  She 
was  a  round  roly-poly  plump  bird,  and 
the  word  'dumpling'  occurred  to  me  the 
instant  I  saw  the  picture.  I  did  not  be- 
lieve such  a  hen  could  or  would  lay  60 
eggs  per  year  and  I  said  so.  This  sent 
most  of  the  'fanciers'  up  in  the  air  on 
one  foul,  waving  their  arms  and  their  free 
foot  in  protest.  The  Hope  Farm  man 
has  been  called  'liar',  'grafter',  'ignorant' 
and  a  dozen  other  names  which  have 
dropped  like  dumplings  into  the  stew  of 
his  life.  I  have  just  kept  quiet,  after  tell- 
ing these  gentlemen  to  bring  their  'dump- 
lings' up  to  the  rack  and  quit  '  talking 
about  it.'  The  Hope  Farm  man  has 
many  serious  faults  and  yellow  qualities, 
no  doubt,  but  running  away  from  hard 
names  and  abuse  is  not  one  of  them.  I 
have  repeatedly  said  that  most  people 
would  prefer  to  buy  a  beautiful  and  well 
shaped  bird. 

"  I  kept  quiet  because  I  felt  sure  that 
out  of  this  crowd  of  talkers  and  raving 
bluffers  there  would  be  some  man  of  sense 
and  vision  enough  to  see  the  point.  That 
man  has  come  in  the  person  of  T.  J. 
McConnell.  He  did  not  sulk  in  the  cor- 
ner or  make  faces  and  emit  a  lot  of  baby 
bluff,  but  he  comes  right  out  with  the 
business  '  dumplings ',  and  gives  the  only 
proof  that  the  people  will  accept.  At  the 
Madison  Square  poultry  show  Mr.  McCon- 
nell exhibited  some  'dumplings'  that 
have  made  high  records  in  laying  contests 
and  also  a  hen  with  a  long  back  that 
made  a  low  score  *  *  *  This  hen  laid  213 
eggs  in  329  days.  *  *  *  He  had  another 
hen  of  much  the  same  shape  which  laid 
21!)  eggs  in  one  year  at  Thorndale. 

"Now  in  the  face  of  this  testimony  I 
apologize  to  the  '  dumplings',  but  I  hope 
the  name  will  stick.  It  is  a  good  name — 
representing  perhaps  the  best  part  of  the 
stew,  and  if  our  Wyandotte  friends  are 
wise  they  will  smile  at  it  and  keep  it,  in- 
stead of  roaring  as  so  many  of  them  have 
done.  I  consider  that  Mr.  McConnell 
has  demonstrated  that  a  hen  may  have 
the  standard  shape  and  still  prove  a  good 
layer. 

"This  does  not  prove  that  every  'dump- 
ling' will  make  a  good  layer.  Nor  is  it 
true  that  every  long-backed  hen  will  excel 
at  the  nest.  My  observation  is  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  fine  layers  are  long- 
backed  and  built  more  like  a  Jersey  cow 
or  a  race  horse.  I  consider  it  settled, 
however,  that  because  a  hen  is  a  '  dump- 


ling' she  is  not  of  necessity  a  drone  at 
the  nest.  *  *  * 

"  Personally,  I  do  not  care  how  a  hen 
is  shaped  provided  she  lays  the  desired 
eggs.  The  Hope  Farm  man  will  play  no 
favorites  among  men  or  hens.  If  any  hen 
can  prove  a  right  to  a  superior  record  we 
would  like  to  show  our  people  what  she 
looks  like.  The  record  however  must  be 
official  and  certified  to  by  responsible  au- 
thorities." 

If  Mr.  Collingwood  coidd  have  been 
satisfied  to  admit  his  error,  without  try- 
ing to  make  a  virtue  of  his  fault  and  con- 
tinuing to  misrepresent  those  whom  he 
antagonized  by  his  method  of  disseminat- 


it.  Perhaps  it  was  in  one  of  the  poultry 
papers. 

Mr.  Allerton  wrote  to  Mr.  Collingwood, 
and  Mr.  Collingwood  published,  without 
comment:— "  You  say  the  standard  type 
Wyandotte  is  a  dumpy,  sleepy,  lazy  look- 
ing individual.  You  could  hardly  be  far- 
ther from  the  truth.  She  is  as  dainty,  as 
alert,  and  as  handsome  a  piece  of  hen 
flesh  as  is  bred.  You  should  look  at  some 
of  the  first  prize  winners  at  New  York. 
*  *  *  If  you  had  studied  the  birds  at  the 
first  contest  at  Storrs  you  would  have 
seen  that  Mr.  McConnell' s  pen  that  did 
so  well,  one  of  his  birds  laying  247  eggs  in 
330  days,  contained  birds  nearer  to  the 
standard  type  than  any  other  pen  of 
Wyandottes.  The  long  backed  birds  were 
the  poorest  of  all. ' ' 

This  and  all  other  testimony  at  vari- 
ance with  his  ideas  of  laying  type  Mr. 
Collingwood  ignored.  Whatever  he  '  'suf- 
fered' '  from  those  who  endeavored  to  set 
him  right  and  prevent  him  from  misin- 
forming the  public,  he  himself  provoked 
by  his  aspersions  of  fanciers  and  of  the 
poultry  press.  His  allusions  to  his  suffer- 
ings greatly  exaggerate  the  tone  and  mis- 
represent the  substance  of  the  discussions 
of  his  utterances  and  attitude.  In  every 
phase  of  this  controversy  from  first  to  last 
whatever  antagonism  has  been  directed 
against  Mr.  Collingwood  has  been  retali- 
atory and,  as  he  is  now  forced  to  admit, 
right,  while  he  has  been  deliberately  offen- 
sive and  wrong.  It  is  not  putting  it  at  all 
too  strongly  to  say  that  he  has  been  ex- 
ulting in  the  opportunity  to  create  friction 
in  poultry  interests  and  to  damage  the 
business  of  standard  poultry  breeding. 
If  Mr.  Collingwood  thinks  this  is  too 
strong  a  statement  I  will  prove  it  for  him 
by  citations  from  his  paper  during  the 


Black  Booted  Bantam 


ing  his  erroneous  ideas,  it  would  be  a 
pleasure  to  give  him  full  credit  for  admit- 
ting his  error. 

But  since  he  has,  after  mature  delibera- 
tion, preferred  to  write  as  above,  present- 
ing himself  as  shrewdly  campaigning  to 
bring  about  just  such  a  demonstration  as 
was  li is  undoing,  and  as  enduring  with 
Christian  fortitude  all  sorts  of  abuse 
heaped  upon  him  by  "fanciers",  it  is 
necessary  to  put  the  facts  of  the  case  in 
their  true  light. 

He  admitted  his  error — when?  Did  lie 
admit  it  when  informed  of  the  facte  which 
he  now  admits  are  unanswerable?  Not  at 
all.  At  least  as  early  as  last  June  his  at- 
tention was  called  to  Mr.  McConuell's 
birds,  to  their  type  and  to  their  records. 

In  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  June  13,  1014, 
page  S24,  there  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  (t.  M. 
Allerton.  I  think  that  at  about  that  time 
there  was  also  published  a  short  commu- 
nication from  Mr.  McConnell,  but  in  a 
hasty  examination  of  the  tile  I  do  not  find 


past  year,  and  arrange  that  the  proof 
shall  have  the  widest  possible  publicity. 

To  say  nothing  of  any  other  of  the  nu- 
merous testimonies  disproving  Mr.  Col- 
lingwood's  views  about  the  laying  capacity 
of  standard  Wyandottes,  he  was  informed 
of  the  facts  in  regard  to  Mr.  McConnell's 
Wyandottes  nearly  a  year  ago,  and  often 
reminded  of  them  afterwards,  and  he 
simply  disregarded  the  facts  until  Mr. 
McConnell  made  a  "demonstration"  un- 
der circumstances  which  made  it  the  most 
emphatic  public  exposure  of  an  editor's 
errors  that  could  possibly  be  devised. 
Even  then  he  waits  for  weeks  —  until  the 
story  had  been  circulated  every  where  and 
his  exposure  was  complete  and  his  pro- 
longed silence  a  cause  of  remark  before 
he  admits  himself  in  the  wrong  or  at- 
tempts any  explanation. 

The  curt  form  of  the  Hope  Farm  man's 
"apology  to  the  'dumplings'"  might  be 
accepted  as  an  apology  to  the  persons  who 
have  been  otlended  and  the  interests  that 


Easy  to  Lay 

If  a  job  is  worth  doing  at  all  it 
is  worth  doing  well! 

So  why  bother  with  ordinary, 
smooth  surfaced  roofings  that  re- 
quire painting-  and  repairs,  when 
you  can  buy  Amatite  which 
needs  no  painting? 

Amatite  costs  no  more  than  the 
paint-me-often  kind  and  it  will 
give  good  satisfaction  for  many 
years  without  a  bit  of  attention 
or  single  drop  of  paint. 

Let  us  send  you  free  sample 
BARRETT  MFG.  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston 
St.  Louis  Cleveland  Pittsburgh  Detroit 
Cincinnati  Kansas  City  Minneapolis 
Birmingham        Seattle        Salt  Lake  City 
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Last  Chance 

TO  CET 

First  Lessons  In  Poultry-Keeping 

FIRST  YEAR  COURSE 


Our  stock  of  the  second  year  course 
of  "First  Lessons  in  Poultry-Keeping  '' 
is  sold  out.  We  have  on  hand  only  a 
few  hundred  copies  of  the  First  Year 
Course,  which  is  the  book  of  most  gen- 
eral interest  and  that  has  been  most  in 
demand,  going  through  several  editions 
to  every  one  of  the  second  series. 
These  books  are  not  to  be  republished 
in  the  old  form,  or  to  sell  at  the  low 
price  at  which  they  have  been  sold, 
for  the  first  series  in  particular  gave 
far  too  much  for  the  money. 

This  is  not  a  special  offer.  We  are 
not  making  any  reduction  on  the  book 
either  separately  or  in  combination. 
We  simply  call  the  attention  of  read- 
ers to  the  fact  that  the  opportunity  to 
get  the  book  will  be  open  for  only  a 
short  time  longer.  Those  who  are  re- 
newing now  and  want  a  general  book 
on  poultry  keeping  will  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  buy  this  one  at  the  regu- 
lar combination  price. 

•' First  Lessons  in  Poultry-Keeping," 
First  Year  Course,  is  a  book  of  168 
pages,  containing  twenty-one  lessons 
dealing  exclusively  with  fowls  and 
their  care  and  management.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  lessons  follows 
closely  the  poultry  work  of  the  year. 
For  this  reason,  and  because  of  the 
attention  it  gives  to  little  details  likely 
to  be  overlooked,  many  veteran  poul- 
try keepers  use  it  for  a  reference  book, 
preferring  it  for  that  purpose  to  any 
other.  It  does  not  treat  its  subjects 
as  fully  as  some  of  the  author's  other 
works,  but  gives  all  that  most  poultry 
keepers  want  in  their  practice.  It  is 
well  illustrated,  and  has  paper  cover. 
Price  50  cts.  With  FARM-POULTRY 
one  year,  75  cts. 

FARM-POULTRY  PUB.  CO, 


39  Sudbury  St., 
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Boston,  Mass. 
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have  been  damaged  by  his  attacks  upon 
them,  if  he  had  shown  any  appropriate 
sense  of  the  fact  that  when  he  admits  his 
error  in  the  matter  that  has  been  the 
cause  of  all  the  trouble,  it  is  necessary  for 
him  to  recognize  that  he  was  wrong  in 
many  other  tilings  that  he  did  and  said. 
Instead  of  that,  while  going  through  the 
most  impersonal  form  of  apology  possible, 
he  tries  to  save  his  own  face  by  preposter- 
ous and  ridiculous  claims  of  good  coming 
from  his  exploitation  of  his  errors,  and 
attempts  to  ridicule  and  insult  those  to 
whom  he  should  make  amends. 

The  Scripture  which  Mr.  Collingwood 
quotes  so  much— and  not  always  appro- 
priately—  has  something  to  say  about 
those  who  are  converted  from  errors 
bringing  forth  works  meet  for  repentance. 
It  is  up  to  him  now  to  revise  a  good  many 
other  opinions  that  hinge  more  or  less 
upon  the  one  that  he  has  been  forced  to 
publicly  abjure,  to  treat  the  poultry  fan- 
ciers and  the  poultry  press  with  the  con- 
sideration due  them,  and  as  far  as  possible 
to  make  his  paper  serve  harmonious  poul- 
try interests  instead  of  trying  to  sow  dis- 
sension. 
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the  birds  that  suited  me,  without  regard 
to  age  so  long  as  the  young  bird  was  well 
developed  or  the  old  one  still  in  vigor  and 
good  condition. 

The  life  of  a  fowl  is  too  short,  and  the 
risk  of  a  bird  dying  or  becoming  unfit  for 
breeding  is  too  great  to  make  it  good  pol- 
icy to  refrain  from  breeding  a  promising 
young  bird  because  it  is  young.  Besides, 
a  poultryman  who  sells  breeding  stock 
cannot  all'ord  to  hold  and  carry  as  many 
of  his  best  specimens  as  he  must  if  he  is 
going  to  breed  entirely  from  old  birds. 
There  is  hardly  any  way  of  wasting  values 
in  breeding  stock  that  can  be  conceived 
of  that  is  as  inexcusable  as  failure  to  use 
young  birds  in  the  breeding  pens.  It 
wastes  "at  both  ends  and  in  the  middle." 


ELUSIVE  POULTRY  PROFITS 

(  i'  ■  MIKRK  always  seems  to  be  some- 
thing to  cut  into  the  profits  that 
the  poor  poultryman  ought  l<>  get, 
leaving  him  a  very  small  margin,"  writes 
a  correspondent.  '  'The  markets  and  prices 
of  grain  feeds  are  about  taking  the  starch 


Nursery  Brooder  House  at  Weber  Bros.'  Duck  Farm 


AGE  OF  RREEDING  STOCK 

A WRITER  in  an  exchange,  empha- 
sizing the  importance  of  vitality  in 
breeding  stock,  tells  how  he  selects 
his  breeders  in  September  of  each  year. 
He  says  he  uses  only  old  birds  as  breeders, 
and  adds,  "  It  will  be  a  surprise  to  many 
of  my  readers  to  learn  that  seventy-five 
per  cent  of  the  birds  selected  for  next 
year's  breeders  are  three  and  four  year 
old  hens,  and  their  usefulness  as  breeders 
will  not  be  at  an  end  after  next  spring 
either;  they  will  be  held  as  breeders  just 
as  long  as  their  eggs  show  good  hatches." 

To  my  mind  the  statement  that  so  large 
a  proportion  of  birds  selected  for  breeding 
are  past  the  age  at  which  birds  are  usually 
at  their  prime,  may  well  be  construed  as 
showing  that  the  results  sought  were  not 
being  secured.  If  a  poultryman  is  mak- 
ing real  progress  in  his  breeding,  either 
securing  better  quality  in  his  best,  or  a 
higher  average  of  quality,  he  ought  to 
have  seventy  to  eighty  per  cent  of  his 
breeders  each  year  young  birds,  cockerels 
and  pullets.  When  the  stock  is  pretty 
well  established  there  should  still  be  a 
preponderance  of  cockerels  and  pullets  in 
the  breeding  stock,  with  not  over  ten  to 
fifteen  per  cent  of  the  old  birds  in  their 
third  year.  I  venture  to  say  that  very 
nearly  these  proportions  will  be  found  in 
the  average  case  where  there  is  good  prog- 
ress in  breeding  and  the  breeder  has  sale 
for  the  stock  of  breeding  quality  that  he 
does  not  need. 

In  any  case  the  breeder  should  have  a 
majority  of  his  best  breeding  birds  young 
birds  unless  he  has  in  some  way  come 
short  on  the  work  of  the  season,  either 
through  poor  results  in  mating,  poor 
hatches,  or  some  such  cause.  Observe 
that  in  the  conditions  considered  the 
young  birds  predominate  not  because 
they  are  young,  but  because  more  of  them 
come  up  to  the  breeder's  standards. 

My  experience  in  breeding  has  been 
that  generally  a  mating  of  two  year  old 
male  and  hens  gave  the  most  uniformly 
thrifty  and  vigorous  chicks,  but  it  has 
rarely  happened  that  young  birds  have 
not  produced  a  fair  proportion  just  as 
good  in  these  respects  and,  as  a  rule,  the 
young  birds'  otl'spring  produced  most  of 
the  specimens  of  each  year  that  showed 
advance.  Occasionally  I  have  had  mat- 
ings  that  I  wanted  to  retain  sexeral  years, 
but  generally  I  expect  to  get  from  a  male 
one  or  more  sons  that  mated  to  the  same 
hens  will  beat  him  as  a  breeder. 

Except  in  the  case  of  an  old  bird,  male 
or  female  ( and  there  are  not  a  great  many 
of  them)  that  for  proved  breeding  quality 
I  would  use  as  the  breeder  quoted  above 
does,  as  long  as  it  would  produce  any- 
thing, I  always  have  selected  as  breeders 


out  of  me.  The  eggs  are  not  hatching  any 
too  well  either,  only  got  712  chicks  from 
1,491  eggs.  The  last  hatch  just  taken  oft 
is  better,  ISO  from  300  eggs." 

The  hatches  while  not  any  too  good  are 
not  bad  considering  how  early  hatches 
have  been  running  of  late  years.  The 
high  prices  of  feed  bear  heavy  on  poultry- 
men,  and  for  the  present  prices  of  his 
products  are  not  correspondingly  high, 
but  those  who  hang  on  and  are  prepared 
for  it  are  quite  sure  to  find  a  period  a 
little  later  when  grain  prices  are  down 
and  poultry  and  egg  prices  up. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  comparatively 
low  prices  of  poultry  is  that  many  people 
have  sold  off  all  or  a  part  of  their  stock 
because  grain  prices  are  high.  The  effect 
of  this  on  the  egg  market  is  already  felt, 
and  from  present  indications  prices  of 
eggs  are  likely  to  stifl'en  up  very  rapidly 
after  heavy  spring  production  begins  to 
decline,  and  to  range  high  until  after 
mid-winter.  Those  who  pay  particular 
attention  to  their  poultry  and  make  the 
effort  to  keep  them  laying  as  long  as 
possible  should  be  able  to  get  a  good  yield 
from  old  stock  up  to  the  time  the  early 
pullets  begin  to  lay  freely,  and  make  as 
much  on  the  output  for  the  year  as  if 
their  hens  had  laid  earlier. 

While  the  prices  of  grain  and  other 
things  that  the  poultryman  cannot  con- 
trol often  interfere  with  profits  in  a  most 
exasperating  way,  I  think  that  the  hard- 
est thing  in  poultry  keeping  is  to  adjust 
the  things  that  we  plan  and  regulate  for 


Pure- 
Bred 
Chicks 
are  Sure 
Money  Makers — 

Prices  Very  Low 


If  we  did  not  hatch  on 
such  a  tremendous  scale, 
you  would  not  be  able  to 
buy  pure-bred  Pittsfield 
stock  at  such  ridiculously 
low  prices.    Our  capacity 
is  one  million  chicks  per 
year.    Big  production  keeps 
down  costs ;  that  alone  ac- 
counts for  these  low  prices  : 
100  chicks,  $18;  50  chicks, 
$10;  25  chicks,  $5. 

Pittsfield  Chicks  are  husky  little  fellows,  because 
Pittsfield  breeding  stock  is  pure  bied  —  full  of 
stamina,  noted  for  vigorous  health  and  heavy  egg  production. 
Four  different  breeds  —  all  pure  bred  —  each  separately  raised. 

PITTSFIELD 


Barred  Rock 
White  Rock 


Day-Old  Chicks 


S.C.W.  Leghorn 
R.  I.  Red 


You  needn't  send  any  money  with  your  reserve  order — just  tell  us  now  how  many 
chicks  you  will  want,  which  breed  and  when  you  would  like  to  have  them. 
Remember,  we  guarantee  safe  delivery  of  every  shipment.  Send  in  your  order  now 
and  save  disappointment.  All  shipments  are  filled  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
received.  Think  of  those  low  prices  — act  now.  With  every  shipment  we  send  a 
folder  giving  expert  advice  on  the  handling  of  poultry  from  babyhood  to  maturity. 

Eight -Weeks-Old  Tell  us  how  many  you  want  and  we  will  make  you  a  tempting 
Chicks         price.    We  will  grade  cockerels  and  pullets  as  you  desire. 

Four-Weeks-Old    Fine  for  the  man  who  is  not  equipped  to  handle  the  day-old 
Chicks  chicks.    We  have  given  these  birds  such  a  fine  start  that  you're 

bound  to  have  success.    Write  for  prices. 

Exhibition  Birds  and  Eggs.  We  have  some  very  attractive  prices  in  these  lines.  Write  us. 
Send  for  free  book,  "Money  Making  Poultry.  " 

PITTSFIELD  POULTRY  FARMS  CO.,  210  Main  Slreel,  Skowhegan,  Mc. 


ourselves  so  that  there  will  not  be  losses 
through  inability  to  carry  out  our  plans. 
Thus  if  we  try  to  do  a  little  extra  count- 
ing on  being  able  to  carry  the  extra  work 
along,  something  conies  up  that  prevents 
giving  the  usual  attention  and  in  the  end, 
instead  of  accomplishing  more,  we  have 
produced  less.  The  weather  throughout 
one  season  may  be  so  favorable  that  work 
goes  on  regularly  and  easily.  The  next 
season,  with  the  same  equipment  and 
same  amount  of  stock,  bad  weather  may 
make  the  work  so  much  heavier  that  how- 
to  handle  it  is  a  puzzle,  especially  on  the 
plant,  where  there  is  too  much  work  for 


one  or  two  men  and  not  enough  for  an- 
other. 

Then  with  the  poultryman  who  (as  is 
usually  the  case)  has  none  too  much 
working  capital,  extraordiny  expenses  for 
other  things  than  poultry  often  come  up 
just  at  the  time  he  needs  money  most  in 
his  business  and  cramp  operations  and 
cut  down  possibilities  of  future  profits. 
If  we  could  spread  all  these  things  out  to 
suit  us,  it  wouldn't  be  so  bad,  but  one 
trouble  by  its  interference  with  plans 
makes  more  trouble.  Of  late  years  poul- 
trymen  have  had  rather  more  adverse 
conditions  than  usual  to  contend  with. 
Conditions  have  been  so  extraordinary 
that  they  have  not  been  able  to  plan 
ahead  with  as  much  certainty  as  under 
normal  conditions,  and  that  makes  trials 
like  the  price  of  grain,  poor  hatches,  etc., 
harder  to  bear  cheerfully.  Hut  the  con- 
dition is  the  same  in  nearly  all  lines  of 
business  just  now,  and  there  is  reasonable 
expectation  that  poultry  will  be  one  of 
the  first  lines  to  respond  as  general  con- 
ditions improve. 


Ducklings  Three  Weeks  Old  at  Weber  Bros.  Duck  Faim,  Wrentham,  Mass. 
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PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

WINNERS  AT  BOSTON  1915 

l-i  Pallet,       Pen,  5th  <  ockerel 
We  also  »  en       Pen  in  nil  I 

CP P Q  EXHIBITION  frombestmatlnge  U  pel  US 
LUUU  UTILITY         Br8tl  '  period 
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CHOICE  BREEDING  STOCK  Hales  +."> 
and  up;  Females  $:>  and  up 

W.  F.  HAYWARD 

P.  O.  Southville,    WESTBORO,  MASS. 
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'Planet  Jr. 

Seeders  and 
£  Cultivators^, 


Planet  Jr.  tools  are  the 
greatest  time,  labor,  and 
money-savers  ever  invented 
for  the  farm  and  garden. 
They  pay  for  themselves  in 
a  single  season  in  bigger, 
better  crops,  and  last  a  life- 
time.   Fully  guaranteed. 


Soon  pays  for  itself  in  the 
family  garden  as  well  as  in 
the  larger  acreage.  Sows  all 
garden  seeds  (in  drills  or  in 
hills),  plows,  open  furrows 
and  covers  them,  hoes  and 
cultivates  quickly  and  easily 
all  through  the  season. 


A  single  and  double  wheel 
hoe  in  one.  The  plows  open 
furrows  and  cover  them.  The 
cultivator  teeth  work  deep  or 
shallow.  The  hoes  are  won- 
derful w  e  e  d  killers.  The 
rakes  do  fine  cultivation. 
Unbreakable  steel  frame.  The 
greatest  hand  cultivating  tool 
in  the  world. 


Especially  useful  to  owners 
of  small  gardens,  and  also  to 
chicken  raisers  for  plowing  up 
scratching  yards.  Its  light 
weight  makes  it  easy  for  man, 
woman,  or  boy  to  use.  'En- 
ables the  owner  of  a  family 
garden  to  do  all  the  work  in 
spare  minutes. 

72-p.ijie  Catalog  (1C8  illustrations)  free 

Describes  55  tools,  including 
Seeders,  Wheel  Hoes.  Horse  Hoes, 
Harrows,  Orchard  and  Keet  Culti- 
vators.   Write  postal  for  it. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

Box  II07  L 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


JUST  THE  PLACE  TO  TEST 
AN  ECONOMIST 

THE  other  day  in  looking  over  some 
recent  numbers  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  I  noted  the  head  lines 
"Lost  —  Ten  Million  Dollars  a  Day. 
An  Interview  With  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  By  William  Harper  Dean . ' ' 
As  a  rule,  I  steer  clear  of  "interviews" 
of  this  kind  —  especially  when  they  have 
sensational  titles.  My  interest  in  the  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post  is  for  the  entertaining 
short  stories  it  contains.  But  one  evening, 
having  read  all  the  stories,  and  not  feeling 
disposed  to  turn  in,  I  began  to  read  this 
interview,  and  found  it  quite  as  entertain- 
ing as  a  story,  except  that  in  reading:  such 
stull'  I  always  have  an  uncomfortable  feel- 
ing that  it  is  vastly  misleading  to  those 
who  take  it  seriously. 

But  running  through  this  article  I  no- 
ticed a  statement  in  regard  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  that  was  just  what  I 
have  been  looking  for.  The  assistant 
secretary,  M.  C.  S.  Vrooman,  says  that 
Secretary  Houston  is  one  of  our  foremost 
economists  and  that  it  is  a  great  thing  for 
American  Agriculture  to  have  an  econo- 
mist of  such  commanding  ability  in  the 
Department  at  this  time.  When  he  says 
a  good  word  for  his  chief,  this  assistant 
secretary  says  many  more  than  two  for 
himself.  Let  him  tell  it,  and  it  is  through 
him  that  the  economic  policies  of  the 
chief  and  himself  are  to  be  made  effective. 
According  to  him  the  "  scientists"  in  the 
Department  have  accumulated  a  vast  store 
of  scientific  knowledge  of  agriculture 
which  is  quite  useless,  because  it  has  not 
been  put  in  plain  language  intelligible  to 
mere  farmers.  The  new  secretary's  policy 
is  to  publish  bulletins  the  farmers  can  un- 
derstand, and  to  give  special  attention  to 
agricultural  economics. 

I  would  not  undertake  to  say  whether 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  had  a  large 
amount  of  scientific  data  not  intelligible 
to  unscientific  people  or  not.  I  can  only 
afiirm  what  I  know.  I  will  undertake  to 
prove  to  any  rational  person  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  had  published 
bulletins,  quite  intelligible  to  anyone  hav- 
ing a  common  school  education,  upon  al- 
most every  subject  in  which  farmers  are 
interested,  and  a  lot  of  subjects  in  which 
they  are  not  particularly  interested,  and 
that  it  had  published  mighty  little  that 
was  too  technical  for  common  people. 
The  publications  of  a  technical  character 
have  been,  as  a  rule,  put  out  by  the  state 
experiment  stations. 

Anyone  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the 
situation  for  a  score  of  years  back  can 
analyze  some  of  Mr.  Vrooman' s  state- 
ments and  make  them  look  ridiculous. 
His  statements  are  the  fulminations  of  a 
"  hot-air  artist"  for  political  and  adver- 
tising purposes — not  the  carefully  weighed 
words  of  a  business  man  and  plain  econo- 
mist. But  I  am  not  going  to  go  into  these 
things.    It  is  not  necessary. 

As  Mr.  Vrooman  puts  the  case,  he  and 
his  chief  should  stand  or  fall  on  one  point 
— and  that  the  one  in  which  Mr.  Vrooman 
seems  to  be  most  interested. 

Mr.  Vrooman,  as  an  owner  or  manager 
of  farm  lands,  once  got  a  tenant  into 
trouble  by  insisting  upon  his  growing  a 
certain  crop  which — as  it  happened — did 
not  fit  into  the  general  scheme  of  farm 
work  on  that  farm.  This  taught  him  the 
necessity  of  what?  —  of  avoiding  such 
errors  in  future? — not  at  all — his  conclu- 
sion is  that  some  thoughtful  Harvard  man 
and  politician  like  himself  must  do  all  the 
fanner's  planning  for  him  and  that  the 
farm  is  "  the  scientific  unit  for  study." 

So  instead  of  giving  topical  information 
and  advice  about  this,  thai,  or  the  other 
crop  or  kind  of  stock,  his  idea  is,  "to 
deal  with  a  representative  farm  of  a  given 
region,  and  endeavor  to  tell  a  farmer  who 
has  that  kind  of  a  farm  exactly  how  he 
should  handle  his  land  in  order  to  increase 
to  the  uttermost  his  revenue  from  it." 
He  adds,  "I  am  confident  that  we  can 
give  detailed  instructions  which  will  en- 
able the  farmer  of  everyday  intelligence, 
industry  and  energy  to  increase  his  ne*; 
income  by  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per 
cent." 

I  am  not  going  to  argue  that  question 
at  all.  I  am  just  the  editor  of  a  small 
poultry  paper  who  happens  to  take  a 
rather  lively  interest  in  everything  relat- 
ing to  agriculture.  But  in  Europe  "a  cat 
may  look  at  a  king,"  and  in  the  I'nited 
States  anyone  may  ask  an  orlicial  a  ques- 
tion and  though  the  orlicial  may  refrain 
from  giving  an  answer  to  the  individual, 


sooner  or  later,  if  he  remains  in  office,  he 
must  answer  to  the  people. 

So  I  ask  the  Secretary  of  Agricuiture> 
who  is  said  to  be  a  foremost  economist, 
and  the  Assistant  Secretary  who  so  airily 
promises  this  sort  of  information  from  the 
department  for  any  farmer  anywhere,  to 
tell  us  what  occasion  there  is  for  the 
I'nited  States  Deparment  of  Agriculture 
to  do  this  when  every  state  has  an  agri- 
cultural college  and  one  or  more  experi- 
ment stations  supposed  to  give  particular 
attention  to  matters  of  this  kind  within 
its  borders? 

As  stated  above,  many  bulletins  of  state 
experiment  stations  are  not  intelligible  to 
the  average  farmer  or  reader  of  any  class. 
But  in  most  such  cases  both  technical  and 
popular  editions  of  the  bulletins  are  is- 
sued, and  where  only  technical  bulletins 
have  been  published  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
nothing  worth  while  has  been  held  back 
from  the  reader  who  could  not  understand 
them.  To  an  outsider  it  looks  like  the 
most  pressing  need  for  the  use  of  the 
genius  of  economists  was  in  the  Depart- 
ment itself.  The  hypothetical  wastes  of 
farm  produce  are  quite  beyond  official 
control,  but  it  would  seem  to  be  easily 
possible  to  save  the  country  a  great  deal 
of  money  by  the  application  of  ordinary 
business  methods  of  economy  and  effi- 
ciency to  the  work  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  of  the  state  institutions 
which  should  co-ordinate  their  eff  orts. 


quite  literally,  or  given  special  attention. 
If  so,  they  are  making  a  mistake  and 
neglecting  their  own  interests. 


Selling  Chinese  Grain  in  Boston. 

A  member  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Mr.  A.  I.  Merigold,  is  working 
up  a  trade  in  grain  products  from  China' 
and  grain  and  alfalfa  from  our  Pacific 
Coast,  which  can  be  brought  here  via  the 
Panama  Canal  at  less  cost  than  from  be- 
yond the  Missouri  Biver  by  rail.  From 
Manchuria  he  has  Kafir  corn,  soy-bean 
meal,  millet,  hemp  seed,  sunflower  seed, 
rape  seed  and  buckwheat.  From  Cali- 
fornia barley,  oats  and  alfalfa. 

What  has  been  done  so  far  does  not 
show  to  what  extent  the  extension  of  this 
trade  would  affect  prices  here. 


WHEN  YOU 
I     FEEL  I 

a  tickling  in  tlie  throat 
and  you  begin  to  snuffle, 

I  you  know  you  are  in  for 
a  cold,  but  do  you  know 
that  by  taking  on  sugar 
in  a  little  sweetened  water 

I     a  few  doses  of 


Any  Old  Oil  Won't  Do. 


The  time  has  gone  by  when  any  old  oil 
is  good  enough  to  use  in  the  incubator  or 
brooder  lamp.  Sad  experience  has  taught 
many  an  otherwise  expert  in  artificial  in- 
cubating and  brooding  that  a  poor  grade 
oil  at  a  low  price  is  the  very  worst  form 
of  economy  possible.  What  more  natural 
to  assume  that  the  poisonous  fumes  of  a 
cheap  product  penetrates  the  porous  egg 
shell  more  or  less,  and  seriously  affects 
fertility?  Can  it  be  reasonably  denied 
that  the  gases  generated  by  an  inferior 
oil  devitalizes  the  chicks,  saps  their 
strength  to  an  extent  which  renders  them 
easy  prey  to  the  many  ailments  known  to 
chickendom? 

The  doctrine  of  a  good  oil  at  a  reason- 
able price,  which  really  means  a  cheap 
price,  is  preached  so  continuously  now- 
adays that  it  is  only  the  willfully  careless 
that  continue  to  risk  valuable  eggs  and 
their  season's  profits  unnecessarily.  The 
use  of  an  oil  as  manufactured  by  Jenney 
Mfg.  Co  ,  8  India  St.,  Boston,  Mass., 
known  as  Commonwealth  Safety  Oil,  that 
does  not  char  the  wick,  that  gives  a  clear 
steady  light  the  whole  twenty-one  days  of 
the  hatch  without  trimming  is  the  only 
sensible  policy  to  pursue,  it  is  strongly 
recommended  by  the  best  poultry  supply 
houses  aa  well  as  leading  authorities  on 
incubator  hatched  and  brooder  raised 
chicks,  and  is  generally  recognized  as  an 
oil  for  house  lighting  purposes  that  has  no 
equal. 

Considering  in  how  many  ways  inferior 
oils  cause  trouble  to  operators  of  incuba- 
tors and  brooders,  it  would  seem  quite 
impossible  to  emphasize  too  strongly  the 
importance  of  using  the  best  oil  procur- 
able. After  using  various  kinds  of  oil, 
and  finding  them  unsatisfactory,  an  oper- 
ator is  naturally  skeptical  of  strong  claims 
for  any  oil,  and  we  can  easily  see  how 
some  of  our  readers,  in  this  frame  of 
mind,  would  pass  over  the  advertisements 
of  Commonwealth  Safety  Oil,  which  ap- 
pear in  this  paper,  as  not  to  be  taken 


WE  SHALL  SPARE  A  FEW 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

From  our  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Single  Comb 
Brown  Leghorns  at  $10  per  15  eggs. 
Special  prices  on  special  pens. 
A  few  more  Grand   Utility  Cockerels  ;it 
$3.00  to  $.->  oo  each 

CROVE  HILL  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Box  666,  Waltham,  Mass. 

TEN  BEST  PLUM  TREES  FOR  $1 

Delivery  Free  Anywhere 
6  feet  high:  fresh  from  the  ground;  offered  from 
surplus  stock  only,  of  the  very  best  <iuallty:  regu- 
lar price,  M.   Followlne  varieties:  — 

a  Burhank.  a  A  bun  dance.  2  WickHon, 
a  Red  Jane,  '£  October  Purple 
Send  Stamps,  Money  Order,  or  Cash 

NEW  ENGLAND  NURSERIES, 

a43  Concord  Road,        BEDFORD,  MASS. 

WANTS  TO  SEND 

YOU  A  DIME 

Coupon  good  as  part  payment  on  your 
subscription  to  any  poultry  paper  listed 
in  his  48  page  Catalog  No.  2. 

Catalog  and  Coupon  are  Doth  FREE. 

J.E.VAN  DUZEE,  CARRIER  50,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


"T=o=p"  Barred  Rocks 

A  utility  strain  of  thoroughbred  birds  bred  by  a  successful 
commercial  poultry  farm  to  produce  the  greatest  possible 
results  in  eggs  and  poultry  meat  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  high  class  New  York  City  hotel  and  private  family  trade 

The  excess  production  of  Hatching  Kggs  and  Day-Old-Chicks  Is  offered  to  those 
wishing  to  breed  poultry  for  a  profitable  market  trade.  Our  breedtDg  pens  contain  over  I.IKJO  well 
mated  yearling  hens.   Prices  most  reasonable.   Send  for  Circular. 
TWIN  OAK   POULTRY  AND  ECC  CO.,  W I LLI AWISTOW  N ,  MASS. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH 

ROCKS 

and  S.  C.  R.  I. 

REDS 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS 

from  our  tested  and  proved  heavy  laying  strain,  equal  to  any 
on  the  market.  Have  been  bred  for  years  for  health,  vigor, 
and  heavy  egg  production.  All  breeding  males  sons  of  henB 
who  laid  220  eggs  or  better  their  pullet  year. 
CUSTOM  HATCHING  In  Mammoth  hot  water  Incubator! 
operated  by  experts.  Our  catalogue  gives  full  description  of 
the  two  best  strains  of  the  two  best  general  puri>ose  breeds  In 
the  world.   Write  for  It. 

ORCHARD  VIEW  FARM.  H.F.D.5,  Holliston.  Mass. 
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ALFALFA  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

Prof.  A.  D.  Cromwell,  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Normal  School  foresees  won- 
derful changes  in  New  England  agricul- 
ture as  the  result  of  growing  alfalfa.  The 
principal  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in 
him  on  this  point  seems  to  be  because 
New  England  is  not  growing  alfalfa — not 
to  amount  to  anything.  Says  the  profes- 
sor: "Life  is  a  never  ending  series  of 
adjustments.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be 
sure,  and  that  one  thing  is  change.  New 
England  farmers  have  not  always  under- 
stood or  remembered  this,  and  hence  at 
times  New  P>ngland  farmers  have  failed 
to  adjust  themselves  and  their  farm  prac- 
tices to  the  demands  of  the  times.  Among 
the  changes  that  are  now  upon  us  are  the 
adjustments  that  are  to  be  made  in  farm- 
ing by  growing  alfalfa." 

I 'd  rather  like  to  hear  the  comments  of 
a  group  of  New  England  farmers  upon 
the  professor  and  his  ideas,  after  they 
had  read  this  introduction  and  the  matter 
that  follows  it.  Alfalfa,  where  it  thrives, 
is  the  greatest  forage  crop  in  existence, 
but  it  has  not  yet  shown  that  it  "  likes  " 
New  England,  and  some  pretty  good 
authorities  upon  such  matters  advise 
farmers  here  to  stick  to  clover.  Prof. 
Cromwell's  idea  of  the  feeding  value  of 
alfalfa  is  rather  extravagant.  Says  he: 
"Alfalfa,  pound  for  pound,  is  equal  to 
thrashed  oats  or  wheat  bran;"  and 
"Don't  feed  alfalfa  as  you  do  hay;  feed  it 
as  you  do  grain."  That's  nonsense;  the 
beauty  of  alfalfa  as  a  cow  feed  is  that  it 
combines  quite  fully  the  properties  of  hay 
and  grain. 

I  fed  it  for  years  in  Colorado,  experi- 
menting carefully  with  the  feeding  of 
grain  with  it,  and  found  that  I  got  the 
best  results  at  least  cost  by  giving  cows 
all  the  alfalfa  they  could  eat  and  two  or 
three  pints  of  coarse  corn  chop  dry  twice 
a  day.  To  hens  we  fed  alfalfa  in  the 
mash,  making  the  bulk  of  finely  cut, 
closely  packed  alfalfa  about  equal  to  that 
of  the  meal  and  bran. 


FARM -POULTRY 
To  Tell  the  Age  of  Eggs. 
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The  following  method  for  determining 
the  age  of  eggs  is  said  to  be  practiced  in 
the  markets  of  Paris:  About  six  ounces 
of  common  cooking  salt  is  put  into  a  large 
glass  which  is  then  filled  with  water. 
When  the  salt  is  in  solution  an  egg  is 
dropped  into  the  glass.  If  theegtr  is  only 
one  day  old  it  immediately  sinks  to  the 
bottom  ;  if  any  older  it  does  not  reach  the 
bottom  of  the  glass.  If  three  days  old  it 
sinks  only  just  below  the  surface.  From 
five  days  upwards  it  floats;  the  older  it  is 
the  more  it  protrudes  out  of  the  water. — 
Poultry,  Eng. 
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This  may  1  e  a  serviceable  way  of  testing 
the  age  of  eggs,  but  the  recipe  should 
give  the  volume  of  water  and  the  size  and 
form  of  glass  to  be  used  where  the  deter- 
mination of  age  is  to  be  as  exact  as  is 
here  indicated.  Such  a  statement  as  is 
given  above  will  furnish  data  for  a  prob- 
lem "  to  find  the  amount  of  water  to  be 
used,"  etc.,  etc.,  but  few  readers  want  to 
make  experiments  to  determine  that.  If 
anyone  does  and  will  report  results  we 
will  publish  them. 


This  Will  Jar  American  Breeders 
of  White  Varieties. 

Mr.  James  C.  Breakey,  described  as  an 
Irish  poultry  fancier  who  is  spending  a 
year  in  the  United  States,  has  contributed 
to  Poultry,  (Eng.),  of  April  2d,  his  im- 
pressions of  the  (iarden  show.  He  seems 
to  have  enjoyed  it,  but  leaves  one  some- 
what in  doubt  whether  his  impressions 
come  from  the  point  of  view  of  one 
familiar  with  large  shows  in  Great  Britain. 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  his  article 
is  this:  "The  White  Pocks,  although 
very  good  in  type,  rather  failed  in  color. 
Indeed  there  were  very  few  pure  colored 
white  birds  in  the  whole  show.  Pocks 
and  Orpingtons  were  especially  bad  in 
{his  respect.    I  feel  sure  that  I  have  seen 


Dying— All  Through  Lice 

Here's  the  Remedy 

Lice  play  havoc  with  baby  chicks.  If  not 
checked  rightaway,  they  cannotreach  maturity, 
because  lice  annoy  and  sap  the  blood. 
The  one  positive — guaranteed — remedy  against 
lice  is  Dr.  Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer.  It  is 
safe  and  it  kills  lice  instantly — righton  contact. 

Dr.  Hess 
wm-  INSTANT 
Louse  Killer 

kills  liceon  poultry  and  farmstock — alsodestroys 
biurs  on  cucumber,  squash  and  melon  vines,  cab- 
bage worms,  sluijs  on  rose  bushes,  etc.  Sold  in 
siftinij-top  cans,  1  lb.  25e;  3  lbs.  60c  (except  in 
Canada  and  the  far  West!.  If  not  at  yourdealer's, 
write  us. 

Sold  under  Dr.  Hess  guarantee  "3JJ§| 
to  do  as  he  claimc  here  or  your 
money  refunded. 
DR.  HESS  &  CLARK  Ashland.  Ohio 
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to  him  that  to  refer  to  a  duck  as  a  hen  is 
like  speaking  of  a  mare  cow. 

The  abbreviations  ck.,  hen,  ckl.,  and 
pul.  have  been  used  in  the  published  lists 
of  awards  in  this  paper  for  a  long  time. 
They  were  adopted  to  save  space  and  be- 
cause they  would  be  intelligible  to  readers 
interested  in  show  awards,  even  though 
not  altogether  appropriate.  Any  poultry 
keeper  interested  in  shows  would  under- 
stand what  was  meant. 

I  don't  know  who  "first"  used  this 
combination.  I  know  that  when  I  first 
saw  it  in  a  paper  my  impulse  was  to  take 


COOP  FOR    12  HENS, $10. OO 


IO  x  10  PORTABLE 

All  purpose  house.  Can  be  made  In  units.  Just 
right  for  brooders  or  brooder  stove.  Kqually 
good  for  growing  stock  UUQA  f\f\ 

or  laying  hens.  Price,  «tPOi f»\)\J 

Write  for  free  booklet  showing  20  different  cuts 


E.  C. 
3  Depot  St. 


YOUNC  CO., 

Randolph,  Mass. 


Rearing  R.  I.  Red  Exhibition  Chicks  With  Hens  on  the  Farm  of  Lester  Tompkins,  Concord,  Mass 
Owen  Farms  Half  Price  Sales 


Following  the  practice  adopted  several 
years  ago,  Owen  Farms,  Vineyard  Haven. 
Mass.,  reduces  the  prices  of  eggs  for 
hatching  one-half  on  May  Loth,  and  from 
May  15th  to  August  1 5th  will  sell  breed- 
ing stock  at  hall'  price.  The  circular  an- 
nouncements of  these  sales  have  been 
sent  to  all  customers  on  their  lists,  timed 
to  reach  all  at  the  same  time,  and  so 
relieve  buyers  at  a  distance  of  the  handi- 
cap they  would  otherwise  sutler  in  book- 
ing orders.  Headers  who  are  not  on  their 
list,  and  are  interested  in  these  sales, 
should  write  for  particulars  at  once. 

Mr.  Maurice  F.  Delano,  proprietor  of 
Owen  Farms,  writes  us  that  while  the 
general  hard  times  did  not  greatly  aflect 
his  business  the  past  year,  the  quarantine 
on  account  of  the  foot  and  mouth  disease 
left  on  his  hands  seme  very  fine  birds 
that  had  been  sold,  and  cut  down  orders 
at  that  season,  so  that  he  has  for  this 
special  sale  an  unusually  large  number  of 
extra  choice  birds.  He  expects  to  have 
eggs  set  himself  by  the  middle  of  May  to 
give  him  8,000  chicks  for  this  season,  and 
after  that  date  all  eggs  produced  will  be 
available  for  customers. 


better  colored  specimens  left  out  of  the 
money  at  comparatively  small  Irish 
shows.  I  was  told  that  bleaching  of 
white  birds  was  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception.  If  so,  it  is  a  poor  art,  and 
those  who  practice  it  might  well  spare 
their  peroxide  and  their  consciences  for 
all  the  good  it  seems  to  do.  Probably  the 
climate  is  the  cause.  A  moist  atmosphere 
is  doubtless  more  conducive  to  pure  white 
plumage  than  one  that  is  hot  and  dry." 

What  a  sad  awakening  Mr.  Breakey 
would  have  if  he  would  exhibit  some 
unwashed  white  birds,  any  white  variety, 
of  the  kind  that  are  left  out  at  the  small 
Irish  shows  in  competition  at  the  Garden. 


exception  to  it,  but  on  consideration,  the 
convenience  of  it  appealed  to  me  and  I 
adopted  it.  On  reading  the  objection  to 
it  noted  above,  it  occurred  to  me  that  it 
might  be  more  satisfactory  to  coin  some 
new  words.  Thus  we  might  say  drakerel 
for  a  young  drake,  ganderel  for  a  young 
gander,  and  devise  appropriate  endings 
for  duck  and  goose.  How  would  duck  let 
and  goslet  do? 


Tracey's  S.  C.  Reds 

Won  Best  Display  at  t  he  last  N.  Y.  State 
Fair  in  the  Best  ami  Bigcesl  (  lass  of  s.  ('. 
Reds  ever  shown  at  a  Fall  Show,  1st  Hen 
winning  Color  Special  over  all  Pullets. 

Eggs,  $5  and  $10  per  Sitting 

GEO.  W.  TKACKY.  Kimlerhook.  N.  Y. 

RINTINC 

For  Poultrymen  a  Specialty 

Costs  nothing  to  send  your  copy  and 
get  an  estimate.  Lowest  prices.  Free 
use  of  cuts.  Sample  If  desired. 

VIKING  PRESS, 

299  Marginal  St..  EAST  BOSTON.  MASS. 
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1  starts  the  chicks  right    It  regulates 
■  the  sensitive  i  •.  ins  and  help!  •..  ard 

Youni 

1  .iff  disease     No  filler,  no  ca 
1  —just  good  medicines.    ( iel  a  pul/ 
1  or  package.  Conker's  remedies  andl 
1        '  .>re  -              1,  Feed,  Hard. 
|_waxc  and  Poultry  Supply  Stores  in 

■ 

■4  1 

New  England  and  Everywhere 


Enlarging  the  Poultryman's 
Vocabulary 

A  contributor  to  an  agricultural  ex- 
change who  signs  only  his  initials  ex- 
presses his  dissatisfaction  with  reports  of 
snows  in  which  the  terms  ck.,  hen,  ckl., 
and  pul.  are  applied  to  other  poultry  than 
fowls.  He  has  been  much  annoyed  by 
seeing  awards  on  water  fowl  with  ck.  for 
old  drake,  ckl.  for  young  drake,  etc. ; 
and  be  highly  commends  a  report  of  a 
show  which  uses  other  terms.    It  seems 


THE  BEST  IN  EXHIBITION  and  BRED-TO-LAY 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Kngs  from  our  Bred-to-I.ay  Pens,  $3  a  sitting:  $1S  a  hundred. 
All  females  in  these  pens  laid  200  eeres  or  over  in  their  pullet  year.    They  are  mated  to  males  from 
206,  220.  241  ckk  hens.    Three  months  old  Pullets  and  Cockeiels.  J2. 
EGGS  FROM  OUR  BEST  EXHIBITION  MATINGS 
COCKEREL  MATINGS,  $15.00  PI  l.l.KT  MATINGS,  $10.00 

Egg;  Breeders,  and  Show  Birds  for  Sale  at  all  Seasons. 
AMHKRST  Pon.TKY   FARM  CO..     I  Formerly  Pine  Crest  Poultry  Farms).    Amherst.  Mass. 


f— CHAMBERLAIN'S* 


PERFECT    CHICK  FEED 

TheOrltrlnal  I>ry-Baby-Chlck-Feed  and  the  World's  Standard. 
The  season  for  raising  little  chicks  is  short.  A  void  the  loss  of 
little  chicks  and  time  by  feeding  Chamberlain's  Perfect  Chick 
Feed.  Write  for  FREE  SAMPLE  at  once.  We  will  deliver 
1001b.  sack  of  Chamberlain's  Perfect  Chick  Feed  track  your 
railroad  station  forj.1.00.  except  the  extreme  West  and  South  . 

FjB.  CHAMBERLAII  CO.,  321  N.  COMMERCIAL,  ST.L0UIS.M0.J 

■HAS  NO  EQUAL-NO  CORN-NO  BOWEL  TROUBLE! 
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MENDELIAN  IDEA  OF  A 
STANDARD 

DR.  P.  B.  HADLEY,  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Experiment  Station  has 
kindly  supplied  me  with  reprints 
of  an  article  by  him  on  "  the  White  I^eg- 
horn,"  in  the  Journal  of  Heredity,  April, 
1915,  and  of  a  report  printed  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  of  investigation  into  the  inheri- 
tance of  coat  color  in  rabbits,  which  was 
planned  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Castle,  of  Harvard 
University,  and  carried  out  by  Dr.  Hart- 
ley at  the  Rhode  Island  Station. 

The  article  on  the  White  Leghorn  is  in 
line  with  views  which  Dr.  Hadley  has 
been  giving  publicity  in  bulletins,  ad- 
dresses, and  articles  in  the  press  for  sev- 
eral years.  The  sub-title  describes  The 
White  Leghorn,  as  "A  Masquerader 
Who  Conceals  Many  Colors  and  Patterns 
Under  Her  Pure  White  Plumage,"  Credits 
"  genetic  breeding  "  with  this  discovery, 
and  proclaims  the  "Need  for  new  'Stand- 
ard of  Perfection,'  telling  not  how  fowls 
ought  to  look,  but  how  they  ought  to 
breed." 

A  note  accompying  a  plate  which  shows 
a  White  Leghorn  male,  a  White  Rock  fe- 
male, a  nearly  white  cross-bred  male 
from  such  parents,  and  a  barred  female 
from  a  mating  of  such  cross-bred  birds, 
has  conspicuously  displayed  the  legend: 
"The  White  Leghorn  Unmasked."  I 
observe  with  some  interest  that  while 
the  concluding  statement  in  this  note 
makes  the  assertion  that  "Analytic  breed- 
ing proves  that  this  barring  is  carried  in 
the  germ-plasm  of  the  White  Leghorn, 
not  the  White  Plymouth  Rock,"  that  in 
the  copy  sent  me  the  not  is  crossed  out 
and  it  reads:  "  Of  the  White  Leghorn  as 
well  as  in  the  White  Plymouth  Rock." 


tion  that  can  be  entertained  only  while 
results  are  classified  as  roughly  as  they 
are  by  rank  novices  in  breeding,  as  most 
of  bur  scientific  investigators  of  heredity 
have  been.  It  accords  with  the  popular 
erroneous  conception  of  the  fixity  of 
breed  characters.  To  the  expert  breeder 
it  is  so  grotesque  and  nonsensical  a  thing 
that  it  is  hard  to  make  him  believe  that 
"scientists"  entertain  and  use  it  seriously. 
As  a  result  of  his  observations  on  rabbits, 
Dr.  Hadley  has  made  a  discovery  which 
he  states  as  follows:  "  Hence  the  unit- 
character  has  changed  quantitatively  in 
transmission  from  father  to  son.  This 
seems  to  us  conclusive  evidence  against 
the  idea  of  unit-character  constancy  or 
'gametic  purity.'  If  unit-characters  are 
not  constant,  selection  re-acquires  much 
of  the  importance  which  it  was  regarded 
as  possessing  in  Darwin's  scheme  of  evo- 
lution, an  importance  which  many  have 
recently  denied  it." 

Now  the  height  of  absurdity  in  this 
most  absurd  Mendelian  comedy  of  errors 
is  that  while  Dr.  Hadley's  conclusion  is 
correct,  his  experiment,  as  he  interpreted 
its  results,  came  nearer  to  showing  the  con- 
trary  than  I  would  have  believed  possible 
considering  the  material  used.  In  fact, 
when  all  things  are  considered,  the  re- 
sults show  much  more  favorably  for  the 
Mendelian  view  than  most  results  that 
are  interpreted  as  supporting  it.  I  would 
like  to  describe  and  comment  upon  this 
rabbit  experiment  here,  but  must  post- 
pone it  for  consideration  of  matters  re- 
lating to  the  White  Leghorn.  I  would 
ask  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind  that  as 
the  head  of  a  Division  of  Animal  Breed- 
ing and  Pathology  at  a  State  Experiment 
Station,  Dr.  Hadley  is  in  a  position  where 
his  conclusions  will  be  widely  accepted 
without  question  or  analysis,  and  his 
statements  as  to  things  that  ought  to  be 
plain  matter  of  fact  will  be  taken  as  un. 


This  Advertisement  is  Important.    Read  It! 

s^gpp.  ....... 

Eggs  and  Chicks 
From  LAURELTON  LAYERS 

shipped  safely  to  you  from  the  great  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  plant  of  the 
East.  We  have  thousands  of  thrifty  layers  in  most  sanitary  quarters 
supplying  an  enormous  daily  egg  trade  both  for  table  and  hatching 
purposes.  Our  birds  are  bred  for  size,  vigor,  beauty  and  heavy  egg 
production.  They're  winners.  We  offer  you  from  this  unbeatable  strain 

50,000  Day  Old  Chicks 

guaranteed  to  arrive  safely  and  in  full  count,  hatched  from  our  48,000  egg-  in- 
cubators. PriceB  for  April,  $9  per  50  chicks,  $15  per  100,  $140  per  1,000 :  May, 
$7  per  50,  $12  per  100,  $120  per  1000.  All  chicks  and  eggs  from  our  own  stock. 

Eggs  lor  Hatching:  $8  per  100,  $70  per  1.000.  85"  Fertility  guaranteed.  Write 
for  complete  price  list  today.  Don't  delay,  for  our  eggs  and  chicks  will  go  fast. 

LAURELTON  FARMS 

Lakewood,  N.  J. 

Box  c 

  k  f&M 


the  case  of  that  variety  of  fowl  ordinarily 
called  the  White  Leghorn,  of  somewhat 
uncertain  origin. 

"The  White  Leghorn,  which  at  present 
happens  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular 
breeds,  is  ordinarily  a  pure  white  bird 
without  pattern  or  markings,  the  beak 
and  shanks  being  yellow.  No  other  pig- 
ment is  manifested.  The  eye  is  ordinarily 
bay.  The  white  plumage  color,  unlike 
that  of  most  white  breeds,  is  a  dominant 
white;   that  is,  in  crosses  with  black 
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This  and  the  cut  on  the  opposite  pa(?e  were  publisher!  in  Farm-Poultry  twenty  years  apo 


This  interests  me  for  two  reasons:  First, 
because  of  the  point  conceded,  and  then 
because  the  author  does  not  appear  to 
realize  that  this  change  should  be  accom- 
panied by  others  quite  upsetting  to  the 
argument  in  his  article.  When  I  read 
the  rabbit  article,  and  it  reminds  me  of  a 
remark  by  Dr.  Hadley  in  the  course  of 
some  correspondence  with  him  a  year 
ago,  I  realize  that  I  must  not  expect  such 
a  prompt  recognition  of  the  logical  re- 
sults of  such  little  changes. 

In  the  correspondence  to  which  I  refer, 
Dr.  Hadley,  who,  as  a  "scientist"  talking 
to  a  layman,  was  in  duty  bound  to  main- 
tain traditions  of  scientific  superiority  as 
well  as  he  could,  advised  me  that  if  I 
did  not  believe  in  "unit-characters"  I 
was  quite  incapable  of  apprehending  the 
things  that  he  had  discovered  about  the 
White  Leghorn. 

The  Mendelistic  conception  of  a  "  unit- 
character"  is  a  character  that  is  trans- 
mitted without  change.    It  is  a  concep- 


doubtedly  correct  by  all  but  those  whose 
technical  knowledge  of  poultry  matters 
enables  them  to  see  that  they  are  wrong. 
It  will  be  assumed  also  that  as  a  scientist 
trained  to  habits  of  exact  thought  and 
speech  he  states  things  accurately.  Bear- 
ing all  these  things  in  mind,  consider  this 
introduction  to  his  article:  "Notwith- 
standing the  many  years  that  several 
varieties  of  poultry  have  been  bred,  the 
fact  remains  that  we  are  still  ignorant  of 
the  actual  constitution  of  practically  all 
of  them,  so  tar  as  the  character-complex 
is  concerned.  Although  many  breeds 
have  been  evolved,  and  poultrymen  refer 
to  these  breeds  by  names  which  have  be- 
come standardized  through  many  coun- 
tries, it  must  be  granted  that  these  breed 
names  are  practically  meaningless  to  the 
genetist;  and  in  so  far  as  they  carry  any 
implication  other  than  that  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  breed .  they  are  also  quite  as 
meaningless  to  the  poultryman.  An  ex- 
ample of  what  is  meant  is  to  be  found  in 


breeds  the  black  is  recessive.  So  long  as 
the  White  Leghorns  are  bred  among 
themselves,  no  other  characters  appear. 
Properly  devised  crosses,  however,  tell  a 
different  story,  and  it  is  the  aim  of  this 
paper  to  review  briefly  the  results  of  ex- 
perimental studies  which  demonstrate 
what  sort  of  a  bird  the  White  Leghorn  is 
with  respect  to  some  of  her  breeding  capa- 
bilities. " 

That  "  genetists  "  generally  are  deplor- 
ably ignorant  of  many  things  that  they 
ought  to  know  about  poultry  before  as- 
suming to  write  scientific  articles  about 
poultry  breeding,  no  poultryman  ac- 
quainted with  such  writings  will  deny. 
But  by  what  right  does  a  genetist  presume 
to  say  that  poultrymen  are  as  much  in  the 
dark?  Any  poultryman  who  takes  the 
trouble  to  look  into  the  history  of  breeds 
a  little  bit  can  find  out  facts  about  their 
origin  which  give  him  a  tolerably  accurate 
idea  of  their  "character-complex."  Every 
poultryman  who  breeds  a  variety  of  poul- 


HICKORY  FARM 

Buff  Orpingtons 

BEST  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

Show  Winners  and  Trap  Nested  Stock 

HICKORY  FAIOI. 
5  Madison  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mass, 

SAND'S 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

Baby  Chicks  $12  per  100;  loo  each  les«  100 
Splendid  standard  utility  strain.   All  pens  mated 
with  males  from  high  producing  dams 
EGGS  FOR   HATCHING,   $1.50    for    IT,  ; 

$5  and  $8  per  100 
All  chicks  hatched  from  my  own  strain  of  breeders 
LEROT  E.  SANDS  POULTRY  FARM. 
Hawley,  Wayne  Co.,  Fa. 


Osta 

Iras  than  netting, 
sti  five  times  as  long  Suld 
lircct  from  factory,  freight  prepaid. 
Slock  Strong.       Chick  Tight.       Double  SoKrinacd. 
Mail  Postal  now  for  free  catalog  and  sample  to  test. 
:  Brown  Fence  8  Wire  Co.    Depl.27,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Poultry  and  Pigeon  Supplies 
o  Al/APE'C  P0ULTRY  FEEDS 

OH  V  HUL  0  ARE  UN  EQUALED 

Fancy  IJirds  for  Breeding  Purposes.  Kktcs 
for  Hatching  in  season.   Send  for  Catalog. 

C.  T.  SAVAGE, 

67  North  Market  St..  Boston.  Mass. 


TRUE  TYPE 

White  Wyandottes 

At  the  1915  Boston  Show  we  were  the  only  exhib- 
itor winning  both  1st  and  2d  on  this  variety  In  an 
open  class.  We  won  1st  and  2d  pulleU,  also  3d  ckl. 
In  1914  we  won  2d  ckl:  3d  hen.  In  1913,  2d  pul:  5th 
anil  6th  ckl.  Our  birds  have  been  winning  consist- 
ently at  recent  Boston  shows. 

Our  stock  Is  grown  under  Ideal  conditions  on  our 
200  acre  farm,  and  we  can  give  those  who  arc  looking 
for  birds  of  tbe  finest  combination  of  exhibition  and 
utility  quality  just  what  they  need  at  reasonable 
prices.   We  have  now  for  sale: 

41)  Grand  Cockerels.         10  Grand  Pallets 
20  Grand  Hens         4  (.rand  Cocks 
at  $.->.()()  to  $10.00  eaeli 

Write  for  descriptions  and  for  our  prices  on 
EGGS   FOR  HATCHING. 

THE  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  POULTRY  YARDS 

II.. T.  \V.  FAY,  Prop.     AVK.STIJOUO.  M.1S\ 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 

LAMBERT  5 

DEATH  TO  LICE 


has  been  used  over  30  years  by 

Successful  Poultrymen 


Because 
It  Insures 


Clean  Fowls 


Is  just  the  thing  for  sitters,  as  it  docs  not  harm  eirgrs 
or  chicks.  Keep  your  hens  free  from  lice  and  they 
will  thrive  and  be  profitable.  100  oz.  $1.00;  48  oz.  60 
cts..  15  oz.  25  cts.  Lance  sample  of  Powder  or  Head- 
lice  Ointment  10  cts.  'Secret*  of  Success  with  Poul- 
try" by  D.  J.  Lambert  for  2c  stamp. 
THE  KLEIN-LAMBERT  CO.,  426 Traders  Bldg.,Chicago 
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try  long  enough  to  become  at  all  familiar 
with  it  knows  that  except  in  blue  varieties 
and  in  varieties  very  recently  made  from 
a  cross,  the  reproduction  of  breed  and 
variety  characters  is  in  accordance  with 
"expectation"  as  indicated  by  appear- 
ance, and  that  where  this  is  not  the  case 
the  result  is  quite  invariably  accounted 
for  by  known  facts  in  regard  to  ancestry. 

The  White  I^eghorn  cannot  be  consid- 
ered of  "uncertain  origin."  Leghorns  in 
many  colors  are  the  common  fowls  of 
Italy.  There  were  white  birds  among 
them  just  as  there  are  everywhere  in 
flocks  of  various  colors.  The  variety  as  a 
distinct  variety  was  developed  in  America. 
The  White  Leghorn  of  today  is  not  ordi- 
narily white  but  invariably  white.  Dr. 
Iladley's  statement  that  so  long  as  White 
I^eghoins  are  bred  among  themselves  no 
other  character  appears  is  correct.  Where 
he  is  plainly  wrong  is  in  supposing  that 
when  they  are  bred  with  White  Rocks, 
which  are  recently  derived  from  Barred 
Rocks,  'and  barring  appears  in  a  subse- 
quent generation,  the  barring  comes  from 
or  can  come  from  the  White  Leghorn. 
He  "proves"  this  in  the  article  under 
consideration  by  assuming  that  if  it  comes 
from  the  White  Leghorn  there  will  be 
twelve  "dark  colored"  birds  in  every 
sixty-four,  while  if  it  comes  from  both 
the  White  Leghorn  and  the  White  Rock 
there  will  be  nine  dark  colored  birds  in 
sixty-four,  and  showing  that  in  a  certain 
case  he  got  a  little  more  than  the  propor- 
tion needed  to  tit  the  hypothesis  that  the 
color  came  from  the  White  Leghorn  only. 

To  the  practical  breeder  this  hypothesis 
is  as  absurd  as  can  be.  Think  of  it!  No 
hypothesis  at  all  of  what  should  come  in 
case  the  barring  came  from  its  natural 
source,  the  White  Rock;  a  certain  pro- 
portion expected  in  case  it  comes  from 
the  altogether  improbable  White  Leg- 
horn ;  a  smaller  proportion  in  case  it 
comes  from  both  White  Rock  and  Wlite 
Leghorn ! 

And  what  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter?  It  is  expressly  stated  that  as  long 
as  White  leghorns  are  bred  together  none 
of  the  faults  Dr.  Hadley  supposes  it  con- 
ceals will  develop.  That  being  the  case 
they  need  not  concern  those  who  breed 


the  values  some  investigators  attribute  to 
them,  and  to  even  suggest  that  a  formula 
of  this  kind  can  be  of  service  in  practical 
breeding  shows  a  lack  of  knowledge  of 
both  practical  breeding  and  practical 
breeders.  It  would  not  be  practical  even 
if  it  were  needed  in  the  breeding  of  stand- 
ard or  pure  bred  poultry. 

It  is  offered  not  for  that  purpose  but  as 
a  means  of  enabling  those  who  may  want 
to  introduce  blood  of  one  variety  into  an- 
other to  anticipate  all  possible  results  sev- 
eral generations  ahead.  That  proposal 
may  sound  well  to  scientists  or  to  novices 
in  breeding,  or  to  the  general  public;  but 
no  situation  exists  or  is  ever  likely  to  exist 
when,  even  if  the  idea  was  practical,  its 
use  in  practice  would  justify  the  cost  of 
working  out  the  necessary  formulas,  or 
the  study  and  labor  of  learning  to  apply 
them.  I  cannot  understand  how  anyone 
who  knows  what  understanding  of  and 
practice  in  higher  mathematics  the  use  of 
such  formulas  requires  can  seriously  pub- 
lish the  opinion  that  they  can  be  of  any 
service  in  poultry  breeding. 


The  Market  for  Capons 

A  few  weeks  ago  Ralph  Searle,  who 
now  subscribes  himself,  Superintendent, 
National  Poultry  Institute,  Topeka,  Kas., 
wrote  a  letter  to  The  Packer  telling  the 
local  buyers  of  poultry  of  the  wonderful 
change  that  is  taking  place  in  the  poultry 
industry  as  the  reBult  of  the  invention  of 
the  "Automatic  Safe  Caponizing  Tools," 
by  a  Kansas  farmer.  He  urged  the  local 
buyers  to  look  after  the  capon  trade  which 
he  assured  them  was  otherwise  going  to 
the  large  poultry  markets.  He  declared 
that  some  local  buyers  had  already  been 
forced  out  of  business  because  people  find- 
ing it  necessary  to  ship  capons  direct  to 
large  cities  sent  other  poultry  also. 

Promptly  upon  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Searle's  communication  T.  F.  <iregg  of 
Girard,  Kas.,  a  local  buyer,  wrote  The 
Packer,  giving  his  experience  with  capons, 
for  which  he  affirms  there  will  be  no  large 
demand  or  good  outlet  in  the  West  until 
years  of  missionary  work  have  been  done 
among  the  buyers,    lie  Fays  that  in  two 


Save  Half  on  a  Standard  Incubator 

THE  BUFFALO 

Best  Standard  Incubator  at  about  Half  the 

Standard  Price. 

You  can't  get  a  better  Incubator  than  the 
Buffalo,  no  matter  what  you  pay  for  it.  The 
"  next  best "  will  cost  you  40%  more. 


Principal. 
Not  connected  with  any 
other  company. 


You  know  what  an  Incubator  has  to  be  when  Chas.  A. 
Cyphers  puts  his  name  on  it.  He  designed  the  first  Standard 
Hatcher,  and  has  never  offered  poultry  raisers  anything  but 
his  best.  One  quality  only.  No  "Frills,"  and  no  "Makeshifts"  to  waste  your  money 
on,  but  the  very  best  Hatcher  Science  and  Skill  can  produce. 

Here  are  the  right  prices  for  perfect  Incubators  and  Brooders.  No  one  can  sell 
you  a  real  Hatcher  for  any  less;  no  one  can  honestly  charge  you  any  more. 

No.  0—  60- Egg,  complete  $10.50 

No.  1— 120-Egg,  complete   14  50 

No.  2— 240-Egg,  complete   19.00 

No.  3    360- Egg.  complete   24.00 

No.  4 — Special  Duck  Hatcher    30  00 

100-Chick  Colony  Brooder   14  00 

100-Chick  Handy  Hover    8.00 

Let  us  tell  you  how  one  Buffalo  owner  makes 
$2,000.00  yearly  on  two  town  lots! 

ASK  FOR  OUR  SPECIAL  MARCH  CIRCULAR. 

Buffalo  Incubator  Co.     Chas  A.  Cyphers,  President 

468      Dewitt  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


be  said  that  the  people  of  Boston  would 
pay  higher  prices  for  choice  poultry  and 
eggs  than  those  of  any  other  large  city, 
but  that  condition  is  changing.  Singular 
as  it  seems,  too,  the  buyers  who  pay  high- 
est prices  in  New  York  now  are  the  well- 
to-do  Jews,  who  long  had  the  reputation 


by  Earl  W.  Benjamin,  with  many  illus- 
trations and  seven  full  page  color  plates. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  mono- 
graphs on  a  poultry  subject  that  has  yet 
been  produced.  A  section  of  it  is  reprinted 
on  page  116  of  this  issue.  The  bulletin  is 
free  to  residents  of  New  York  State,  but 
according  to  our  understanding  is  not  dis- 
tributed outside  the  state. 

Tw.  BEAN 

is  selling  EGGS  from  his 

HARVARD  REDS 

at  WAR  TIME  PRICES 
SIO.OO  A  SITTINC    FOR  BEST 

Nothing  Highei — Nothing  Reserved 
Particulars  free 
3.34  Pond  Street,      South  Brain  tree,  Mass. 


King  Oak  Anconas 

Won  eleven  prizes  with  eleven  entries 
at  Boston.  Single  and  Hose  Comb 
Day-Old   Chicks.    Send  for  Circular. 

A.  W.  LOCKE,  Agent,  East  Weymouth,  Mass. 
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Light  Brahmas,  conspicuous  in  this  picture,  have  not  been  bred  at  drove  Hill  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 


White  Leghorns  at  all.  Yet  the  idea  is 
advanced  that  it  is  very  necessary  and 
would  be  "a  great  help  to  poultry  breed- 
ers," enabling  the  purchaser  to  know  not 
only  how  birds  looked  but  bow  they  would 
breed,  if  for  each  different  breed  we  had 
a  zygotic  formula  such  as  our  Mendelian 
investigators  have  devised  for  the  purpose 
of  handling  by  means  of  algebraic  symbols 
and  methods  hypothetical  cases  entirely 
too  complicated  to  be  dealt  with  in  any 
other  way.  Such  methods  have  their  uses 
in  statistical  studies  of  breeding  problems, 
but  the  results  obtained  by  them  have  not 


years  he  has  had  offered  him  and  has 
bought  just  two  lots  of  capons,  and  that 
he  succeeded  in  selling  them  at  fair  prices 
but  no  "  repeat  orders  "  materialized. 

The  eastern  cities  have  afforded  the 
best  market  for  capons,  but  even  here  the 
demand  is  not  as  good  now  as  it  was  a 
few  years  ago.  A  dealer  who  is  one  of 
the  largest  handlers  of  fancy  market  poul- 
try in  Boston  told  me  not  long  ago  that 
even  the  people  who  do  not  have  to  econ- 
omize were  not  buying  the  l>est  poultry  as 
freely  as  they  used  to,  but  are  spending 
their  money  for  other  things.    It  used  to 


of  being  most  economical  buyers.  It  has 
been  noticeable  however  for  some  years, 
in  other  matters  as  well  as  poultry,  that  a 
large  proportion  of  our  Jewish  population, 
while  retaining  its  hereditary  shrewdness 
in  business,  was  conspicuous  for  liberal 
expenditures. 


Quality  of  Market  Eggs. 

Bulletin  353  of  Cornell  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  is  a  very  thorough  study 
of  "The  Interior  (Quality  of  Market  Eggs," 


When  the  Great  Generals 

of  the  Poultry  World  get  behind  the 
breastworks  of 

Orr's  Chick 
Feeds 

it  should  be  an  example  for  all.  An 
army  for  best  results  must  be  well 
fed.    Same  with  poultry. 

Young,  Thompson,  Manning,  Turner, 
Fisk,  Owen  Farms 

are  among  the  great  generals  who 
realize  that  to  win,  the  best  ammu- 
nition must  be  used.  Year  after  year 
these  great  men  win  hard  fought 
battles.    "  There's  a  reason." 

Orr's  Chick  Feeds 

We  fire  no  blank  cartridges,  and 
every  shot  is  a  bullseye.  Send  for 
price  list  and  sample  of  the  greatest 
and  safest  chick  feed  now  offered. 
We  make  all  kinds  of  poultry  feeds. 

WM.  ORR  &  SONS, 

Box  3,  ORR'S  MILLS,  N.  Y. 
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WHAT  IS  A  REAL,  TRUE 
FANCIER? 

IN  OUR  March  15th  number  I  discussed 
the  question,  "What  is  a  fancier?" 
from  my  personal  point  of  view  and 
offered  two  definitions: 

(a)  A  poultry  fancier  is  one  who  keeps 
'fowls  for  pleasure  and  particularly  from 
appreciation  of  their  beauty. 

(b)  A  fancier  —  one  whose  interest  in 
poultry  is  not  purely  mercenary. 

Like  many  other  of  our  perennial  ques- 
tions this  one  seems  to  have  broken  out 
in  a  number  of  places  simultaneously.  In 
the  American  Poultry  Advocate  for  March, 
just  received,  there  is  an  article  by  W.  H. 
Card  on  "The  True  Fancier"  in  which 
he  says:  "  In  chicken  lore  the  definition 
of  a  true  fancier  is  one  who  keeps  fancy 
chickens  all  bis  life  and  never  makes  a 
cent." 

As  distinct  from  the  true  fancier  Mr. 
Card  classifies  ihe  commercial  fancier, 


not  stand  very  close  scrutiny.  We  may 
question  whether  his  real  true  fancier  of 
the  poverty  class  is  really  practicing  self- 
denial  when  he  goes  without  other  things 
to  indulge  his  fancy  for  poultry,  and  if 
failure  to  make  a  cent  on  fancy  poultry  is 
the  mark  of  a  true  fancier,  thousands  who 
had  no  thought  of  passing  the  test  have 
fully  qualified. 

If  the  fancier  is  also  a  breeder  and  if  he 
has  any  room  at  all  to  keep  fowls  and 
opportunity  to  look  after  them  it  is  quite 
possible  for  him  to  have  as  good  as  the 
best  in  the  stock  he  fancies  without  suf- 
fering any  very  severe  hardships  or  going 
to  very  much  expense.  It  is  the  man  who 
can  appreciate  beauty  in  fowls  and  can 
neither  hold  nor  produce  it  that  is  contin- 
ually spending  on  his  fancy  and  never 
getting  the  return  he  should.  No  man  is 
any  the  less  a  fancier  because  he  makes 
his  fancy  pay  its  way  or  pay  him  a  profit. 

Then  the  fancier  with  enough  of  this 
world's  goods  to  buy  what  fowls  he  may 
want  without  curtailing  his  other  wants 
also  has  his  troubles.    There  is  a  very 


A  Promising  White  Wyandotte  Pullet 


who  he  seems  to  think  cannot  be  clearly 
distinguished  from  the  "successful  utility 
ponltryman." 

But,  in  further  defining  his  views  he 
further  limits  the  definition  of  a  true  fan- 
cier thus :  "He  *  *  *  looks  at  dollars  and 
cents  only  as  a  means  to  cultivate,  propa- 
gate and  advance  his  chosen  fancy  to  the 
very  acme  of  its  kind,  denying  himself 
throughout  his  life  of  many  things  almost 
necessities  to  better  elevate  his  hobby,  and 
always  without  thought  of  gain  or  com- 
mercial profit.  This  is  the  one  supreme 
test  of  the  true  fancier.  The  true  fancier 
of  this  sort  has  always  been  found  among 
men  of  ordinary  wage  income,  where  pen- 
nies count  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
*  *  *  I  am  w  ell  aw  are  that  there  are  men 
of  wealth  who  are  true-blue  fanciers  of 
high  sentiment,  but  I  am  constrained  to 
make  a  distinction  even  among  true  fan- 
ciers and  give  first  honors  to  him  who 
counts  self-denial  a  glory  that  he  may  ad- 
vance his  fancy.  The  true  fancier  with 
wealth  can  never  know  the  heart  throbs 
of  longing,  the  philosophical  adjustment 
of  disappointments  nor  the  optimistic 
hopes  of  the  future  which  are  a  part  and 
parcel  of  the  life  of  that  true  fancier  who 
persists  year  in  and  year  out  under  finan- 
cial handicaps  and  restrictions  known 
only  to  those  who  earn  their  dollars  by 
the  sweat  of  their  brow." 

There  is  considerable  more  of  the  same 
discussing  the  various  grades  of  glory  due 
to  fanciers.    But  Mr.  Card's  ideas  will 


general  disposition  to  deny  to  such  a  fan- 
cier credit  for  what  he  actually  accom- 
plishes as  a  breeder.  Too  many  are  ready 
to  circulate  reports,  without  knowing 
whether  they  are  true  or  false,  that  the 
well-to-do  fancier  buys  his  winners  to  a 
greater  extent  than  others,  and  his  very 
liberality  in  working  for  the  good  of  a 
variety  in  which  he  is  interested  is  often 
attributed  to  selfishness  by  the  very  per- 
sons who  benefit  by  it. 


Cornell  Disowns  Him 

In  a  recent  issue  we  called  attention  to 
the  highly  improbable  character  of  some 
statements  by  Eugene  P.  Paige  in  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Petaluma  Poultry  Journal,  in- 
timating our  doubts  as  to  a  person  mak- 
ing such  statements  having  spent  three 
years  at  Cornell  studying  poultry  keeping 
as  Mr.  Paige  asserted  that  he  had.  The 
P.  P.  ./.  for  April  7th  publishes  this  state- 
ment sent  it  by  Prof.  Pice  of  Cornell: 

"My  attention  has  recently  been  called 
to  the  article  in  your  magazine  of  March 
:'>,  in  which  Mr.  Eugene  F.  Paige  states 
as  follows:  'I  left  for  Cornell,  New  York 
State  College.  I  entered  the  poultry  de- 
partment, and  for  three  long  years  I 
studied.1  We  have  looked  up  our  records 
and  do  not  find  that  a  person  by  the 
name  of  Eugene  F.  Paige  has  ever  regis- 
tered in  courses  in  poultry  husbandry  or 
in  the  college  of  agriculture." 


Classified  Advertisements 

Rates  for  Classified  Advertising-. 

No  ad.  of  less  than  two  lines  accepted.    Seven  average  words  to  the  line. 
Two  lines  one  time,    .30;        two  times,    .55;        each  additional  time,  .25 
Three  "     "     "       .40;         "       "      .75;  "         "         "  .35 

Four    "     "     "       .50;         "       "       .90;  "         "         "  .40 

Five    "     "     "      .60;         "      "     1.05;  "         "         "  .45 

Six     "     "     "      .70;         "      "     1.20;  "         "         "  .50 

For  each  additional  line  add  10  cents  for  one  insertion  ;  !)  cents  for  each  addi- 
tional continuous  insertion.    Terms  cash  with  the  order. 


PLYMOU TH  ROCKS.  

BARREL)  ROCK  CHICKS.  15c.  each.  Eggs, 
$1  per  Bitting.  Vigorous  rapid  growing  stock. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Try  us.  Incubator  eggs, 
S5  per  hundred.    "The  Willows"  Poultry  Yards, 

25  Tremont  St.,  Provlncetown.  Miss.  2-2 

WHITE  Plymouth  Uocks,  successfully  bred  for 
eggs  and  exhibition.    Great  Barga'ns  in  stock 
and  eggs.     Geo  F.  Lawrence,  Manchester,  Vt.  4-2 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.    Eggs  for 
batching  from  grand  utility  stock  $5  per  100; 
$1  per  13.   A  few  extra  good  cockerels  $2  and  up. 

W.  M.  Davis.  Antrim,  N.  H.  3-2 

CIOLUM  141  AN  Hocks,  winners  at  Springfield, 
J  Holyoke,  etc.  Kggs,  $2.  Circular  describing  this 
fine  breed  free.    A.  W.  McKinstry,  Chlcopee,  Mass. 

WHITE  KOCKS  —  Bred  for  business.  Eggs 
for  hatching,  *1.25  per  15;  $5  per  100.  Day 
old  chicks.  Daniel  Hayes  Clarendon,  Vt.  5  2 

VTOYES'  BUFF  ROCKS.  Breeder  since  1895 
1^1  means  quality.  Four  grand  matings  my  best. 
Eggs.  $3  per  15  straight  You  will  pay  more  money 
elsewhere.  Eges  now  90%  fertile.  Nothing  reserved. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed;  none  better.  Booklet  free. 
N.  E.  Vlcepres.  Buff  R  >ck  Club.  Noyes, 
Thamesview  Farm,  L  B.,  273.  New  London,  Conn. 

WYAN  POTTES. 

BOSTON  WINNING  Buff  W\vandottes.  Can  I 
help  vou  to  winners  or  breeders?  Sewcll  Cir. 
Or.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  324  South  Road,  Holden,  Mass. 

UFF  Columbian  Wyandottes.  Original  strain.  13 
yrs.  perfecting.  Dr.  Harwood,  Malone,  N.  Y.  4-2 


B 


f TTHITE  WYANDOTTES— Fertile  eggs  from 
VV     free  range,  farm  raised  stock,  open  front 
houses,  standard  and  utility,  by  1000;  $6  per  100;  $1 
per  15.  Crowellton,  East  Denis,  Mass.  tf 


w 


HITE  WYANDOTTES  exclusively.  Eggs 
for  hatching.    Sidney  H.  Smith.  Laconia,  N.  H. 


WHITE    WYANDOTTES  — Regal,  Dorcas 
line,  heavv  layers.  Eggs,  $1  50  to  85  per  sitt'ng; 
$9  per  100.    Chicks,  MS  per  100.    Circular  free. 

Edelweiss  Poultry  Farm,  Sayvillc,  L.  I  ,  N.  Y.   5  2 


WYANDOTTES  — Sturdy,  dependable  layers; 
pure  white,  splendid  shape,  18th  year.  Eggs  15, 
11.25.  No  chicks.  \V.  W.  Carman.  Margaretvllle,  N.  Y. 


1  MAKER'S  OLD  KELI A  ISLE  White  Wyan- 
J>  dottes.  The  kind  that  pay.  15  years  breeding 
for  heavy  laying.  Kggs.  $2  per  15:  $10  per  100.  Strong 
rigorous  chicks  that  lire,  25c  each.  Cockerels.  $3 
up.  Edw.  F.  Barker.  So.  Weymouth,  Mass.  4-2 

WARD  S  BUFF  WYANDOTTES  are  the 
laying  and  winning  strain.    Baby  chicks  and 
hatching  eggs  for  sale.   Mating  list  free. 

Ward's  Poultry  Farm,  Valley  Falls,  N.  Y.  4-2 

lOLUMBIAN  Wyans.  Grand  Stock,  Eggs  11.25 
a  sit:  great  layers.  C.  H.  Holdredge,  Mystic,  Ct. 


c 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

Xpr  NICE  BROWN  EGGS  postpaid  Inside  2d 
t)    zone,  $1;  100  by  express  $5;  from  S.  C.  lieds 
of  a  strong,  healthy,  winter  laying  strain. 

R.  C.  Damon,  Ashby,  Mass.  4-2 


TTJOSE  COMB  REDS  —  A  large  rigorous  Dark 
JLV  Ucd  winning  strain,  second  to  none  In  utility 
qualities.  Fourteen  years  a  breeder  of  Herts.  Kggs 
$2  per  15;  $10  per  100. 

W.  S.  Lyon,  Nashua,  N.  H.  5-1 

MAGENTA  I'Ot  LTK Y  FARM.  Established 
1898.  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds.  Kggs  by  set- 
tings or  hundreds.  Slock  that  I  have  sold  and  chicks 
hatched  from  Magenta  eggs  were  winner  s  by  rny  cus- 
tomers In  leading  shows  of  16  different  states,  Mad- 
ison Garden  and  Boston  included.  1913,  1914.  1915. 
Free  Clr.   F.  K.  Woodard,  K.  Longmeadow,  Mass. 


ROSE  COM  II  Rhode  Island  Reds.  The  famous 
Sensation  Strain,  known  the  world  over.  My 
Reds  won  first  prize  at  Boston  Show,  1914.  I  have 
bred  Rose  Comb  Hcds  for  ten  years.  Grand  winter 
layers.   Send  stamp  for  catalog. 

.J.  S.  Diamond,  Franklin,  N.  II.    t  I 


/  i  ENEGANSLET    POULTRY     YARDS - 

"  I  Breeders  of  high  grade  S.O.Rhode  island  Hcds, 
W  hite  Kgg  Americans,  ami  s.  s.  Hamburgs.  Stock 
and  eggs  In  season.    W  rite  for  pr  ices. 

W.  A.  &  H.  A.  Rowllson,  McDonough,  N.  Y.  6-2 

HOSE   VND  SINGLE  COMB  Rhode  Island 
Reds.    Large,  vigorous  birds,  bred  to  lay 
Kggs,  $0  and  $8  per  1(H).  Circular. 

K.  H.  Browned,  Little  Compton,  H.  I.  4-1 

INGLE  Comb  Red  eggs  for  hatching.  $2  and  $5 
per  15.      Clark  Townsend,  Danbury  Conn.  5-1 

OINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

>~  I  .a  i  l'  1 ' .  hi-aithv,  farm  raised  -lock.  Bred  I'nr  big 
brown  eggs.    Hatching  eggs,  $5  per  100:  II  per  15. 

liurdlck  Poultry  Farm.  Hockvllle,  H.I.  6-1 


s 


pil'EIt  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  —  240-egg 
XT  strain.  Both  combs.  Leading  winter  layers  18 
years.  We  pay  postage  on  eggs  for  hatching  sent 
by  parcel  post.  Kggs  from  extra  prize  layers,  best 
color,  $5.1*1  per  sitting;  $25  00  per  100.  From  best 
layers,  $3.00  per  sitting:  $12.1X1  per  100  Common 
stock,  $1.5<l  per  sitting:  $ti.nn  per  KM. 

Hay  View  Farm.  North  Haven.  Maine.  5-2 

ilOSE  AND  SINGLE  COMB  Rhode  Island 
I  Rede,  mated  to  dark,  strong  male  birds  from 
high  producing  stock.  Kggs,  $5  per  UN):  $1  per  15: 
best  laying  strain  In  the  state. 

Royal  Poultry  Yards,  Tel.  28-12,  Slmsbury,  Conn.  0-2 


A.  THURSTON  has  S.  C.  H.  I.  lied  eggs  to 
li»   sell  at  $1  per  sitting:  $5  per  100;  from  large 
size  winter  laying  free  range  hens.    Mich  fertilllj 
guaranteed.  Swansea,  Mass.  5-2 


ROSE  COM B  REDS-  Bean  stock.  Vigorous, 
farm  raised  heavy  laving  strain.   Fertile  eggs, 
$2.00,  $1.5(1,  $1.00  per  15;  $8,  |6  and  $5 per  100. 

Theo.  Pearson,  Madison,  N.  H.  5-2 


RHODE  ISLAND  WHITES. 


HI.  WHITES  —  The  corning  favorite.  Eggs, 
•   $1.  $2,  and  $3  per  15;  $6  per  100.   Baby  chicks, 
15c.  and  20c.    Exhibition  and  utility. 

A.  L.  Anderson,  Windham,  N  II.  4-2 


ORPINCTONS. 


PEN  of  Buff  Orpingtons;  bargain.  Kggs,  $3  per 
15;  $5  per  100.      Joshua  Shute.  Mer  Iden,  Conn. 


BUTTERCUPS. 


BUTTERCUPS  and  H.  I.  Whites  the  best  strains 
known:  eggs  only  from  selected  birds  $1.5(1 
and  $2  per  15. 

B.  F.  Pearse,  Danbury,  Conn.  4-2 

1>UTTERCUPS  — 300  EGG  CLASS.  Rocks 
J  >  and  Reds.  Three  best  winter  layers.  Kggs  hall 
price.  Sawyer,  Bedfoi  d  Y'i  ginla.  4-2 

T  AKENVELDERS  —  Some  tine  young  Btor 
J-i    for  sale:  also  eggs. 

Morean  Farm,  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y.  4-2 


IEO  LAK  STRAIN  — Blue  ribbon  winners/ 
J    Hatching  eggs  and  stock  for  sale. 

L.  E.  Osgood.  Plainfteld.  N.  J.    5  1 

DOMINIQUES. 

AM  ERICAN  Dominique  Poultry  Yards.  Malone. 
N.  Y.   Onenf  the  finest  flocks  In  America.  4-2 


LECHORNS. 


QAA  S.  C.  WHITE  LEG  HORN  breeders; 
OU/V/  Young  st'ain,  sonic  of  which  were  w  inneis 
at  last,  winters  big  shows.  Kggs  from  exhibition 
matings,  $8  per  inn;  utility  matings, $5  per  100;  utility 

chicks,  $in  per  100;  hatched  In  a  Hall  Mi  oth. 

Let  us  book  your  order  now. 

T.  B.  Gallup  ,V  Son. 
Maplewood  Poultry  Farm,  Altmont,  N.  Y.  1-2 

O    C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS— Second  pullet  Mad 
K5«   [son  Square  Garden.   Eggs.  $3  per  15. 
Gleenwood  Poultry  Yards,  Rutherford,  N.  ■!     ('■  1 


HATCHING  EGGS  from  two  yea.           S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  free  range,  $5  per  100;  $15  per 
1U00.    Orders  carefully  executed.    W  rite. 

Crystal  Spring  Farm.  Mlllinglon.  N.  .1.  4.2 


MY  ROSE  COMB  BUFF  LEGHORN'S  won 
at  Boston,  Buffalo.  Springfield,  Albany,  Pal 
ace,  Madison  Square  Garden,  Kggs  from  winners, 
$1  and  $5  for  15:  utility,  $i  per  100.  Bargain:  need 
room.    Male  and  16  females,  $20. 

J.  E.  Skelllc,  Cambridge,  N.  Y.  4-2 


YrOUNG  -  FERRIS  strains  s.  o.  W.  Leghorns, 
farm  raised,  free  range  birds.  Breeding  stock: 
carefully  selected  yearling  hens  mated  with  large, 
pure  white  cocks  anil  fully  matured  cockerels.  Kggs. 
special  matings,  $8  per  100:  Utility  matings,  $5  r  el 
100.  After  April  15th.  $1.00  discount  per  100  on  egg 
orders.  90',,'  fertility  guarantied.  Chix  $10.00  and 
$12. (X)  per  100. 

Willow  Brook  Kgg  Farm,  West  Berne,  N.  V.    I  I 


MOVER'S  SINGLE  COMB  White  Leghorns, 
263-egg  strain.    Baby  clilx,  8c.  each.  Circular 
free.      Grant  Moyer,  Box  B,  F'ort  Plain,  N.  Y.  4-2 

SINGLE  COMB   WHITE  LEGHORNS 
Trap  nested  and  bred  for  constitutional  vigor 
and  superior  egg  production.   Eggs  for  hatching  a 
specialty.    Circular  free 
Gates  Poultry  Farm,  Box  K,  Mt.  Carmel,  Conn.  5  1 


SC.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  -  Kggs  foi  hatch- 
•    ing.    Utility  and  exhibition  from  Young's 
direct.  F.  A.  Dand,  Laconia,  N.  II.  6-2 

TJEDUCTION  EGGS  Young's  Strain  s.  0. 
JLV  White  Leghorns  $1  per  15  from  tn-sl  mating*. 
Heavy  layers.  Cockerel  heading  first  pen  from 
Young's  first  pen. 

Hubert  Kiting.  Highland,  N.  Y.   5  1 


<    C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS.    First  prize  win- 
ners.    Kggs  $6  per  100.   Catalog  free. 

L.  O.  Mayer,  Columbia,  Pa.  fi-1 


CAM  PI  N  ES. 

PERRY'S  GOLDEN  CAMPINE  I  ARM 
exclusively.    Eggs  cheap.   Waverly,  N.  Y.  4  2 

KGGS  from  heavy  laying  strain  Silver  Campinas. 
$2  per  15.      J.  A.  Cushman,  Sharon.  Mass.  1-2 


ANCONAS. 


QHEPPARD  S  FAMOUS  ANCONAS.  The 

k3  world's  best.  Single  or  Hose  Comb.  First  at 
world's  greatest  shows.  Greatest  egg  record— 256 
average.   Catalogue  free. 

Cecil  Sheppard.  Berea,  Ohio.  51 


FAVEROLLES. 


WHITE  Faverolles— N.  Y.  Palace  winners.  Won- 
derful layers:  finest  table  fowl.  Kggs,  $3  and  $5 
pcrlS.  Edelweiss  Poultry  Farm,  Sayvllle,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
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FARM -POULTRY 


MINORCAS. 


LACK  Minorca  eggs,  $3  per  sitting;  cockerels. 
R.  Story,  187  Arlington  Av.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  12-2 

EC.  BLACK  MINOKCAS— Beautiful  birds 
•  and  heavy  layers  of  large  white  eggs.  Kggs, 
$5  per  1(X).  After  April  15th,  *4  per  100.  Ohlx  $12 
per  ion. 

Willow  liiook  i:gg  Farm,  West  Berne,  N.  Y.  3-1 


HOU  DANS. 


II 


OV  DAN  stoek  for  sale,  eggs  for  batching:  util- 
ity an. I  exhibition.  J.  It.  Taylor,  Laconia,  N.  H. 


LICHT  BRAH  MAS. 


T  IGHT  Brahmas.  Sard;  thoroughbred.  13th 
A  J  year.  Cock'ls,  $2.50;  selected  eggs,  100. 16:  60, 
13.50;  13,  $1.   Haystack  Mountain  Farm,  Norfolk,  Ct. 

/  IAN  FURNISH  STOCK  that  will  strengthen 
\j  you  In  your  weak  spots.  My  customers  say  so 
and  prove  it  by  winning,  while  my  birds  never  fall 
to  win  the  blue  at  Boston,  Madison  Square  Garden, 
Brockton  Fair,  Providence.  W.  A.  Ilcndrickson, 
45  Houston  Ave.,  Mattapan,  Milton,  Mass.  4-2 


f  [GHT  BRAHMAS  Of  large,  vigorous,  stand- 
I  J  aid  bred,  excellent  wilder  laying  kind.  My 

stock  Is  best  obtainable.   Eggs.  $2  sitting;  $6  per  100. 

7.V,'  fertility  guar.    L.  L.  Unangst,  Ilingham,  Mass. 


LANCSHANS. 

HLACK,  White.  First  cock,  hen,  cock'l,  pullet, 
pen,  Boston, '15,  won  by  Robinson's  Langshans. 
Also  firsts  at  New  York,  (Garden,  Palace,  State  Fair, 
Buffalo),  heavy  layers.  Fertile  eggs.  Mating  list. 
J.  F.  Robinson,  Main  St.,  So.  Weymouth,  Mass.  4-2 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS. 


1  >.\1$Y  Chicksof  (Quality.  Pure  bred  Owen  S.  C. 
J  >  Reds  and  W.  Wyandottes,  Lisk  record  trap  nested 
W.  Wyandottes  that  will  live  and  grow.  No  orders  too 
small  oi  too  large:  Custom  hatching,  Hall  Mammoth. 
Harold  K.  Winkler,  Paucatuck  Poultry  Farm, 
Sibley  Ave.,  West  Springfield,  Mass.  4-2 


BAltY  CHICKS.  Vigorous  winter  laying  — 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  S.  C.  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  $15  per  100  chicks. 
Kggs,  $ti  |ier  100;  $1.50  per  15. 

E.  H.  Fogg,  Box  47,  R.  F.  D.  4,  Freeport,  Me.  4-2 

HA  BY'  CHICKS— Ringlet  Strain  Hai  red  Bucks. 
The  kind  you  are  proud  to  own,  15c.  each. 
Prompt  and  safe  delivery  assured. 

.1.  H.  Trout,  Unadilla,  N.  Y.  4-2 


BAIiV  CHICKS  and  hatching  eggs  from  farm 
raised  profit  paying  Barred  Rocks  and  Young's 
White  Leghorns.  Chicks,  $15,  $12.50,  and  $10  per  100. 
Write  today.   Catalogue  free 

Sandy  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Box  12,  Bolton,  Mass.  5-1 

I  VVY  OLD  CHICKS  from  trapnested  layers. 
\J  Barred  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Leghorns, 
t'lr.     Indian  Lake  Poultry  Farm,  Worcester,  Mass. 


-)  -  PKDIGRKK  BABY  CHICKS.  $5;  $.1  pel 

IB  <J  60;  $17  per  100;  234-egg  strain.  Highest  qual- 
ity, trap  nested,  bred  to  lay  Ruse  Comb  Brown 
Leghorns.  Eight  weeks  old  pullets  75  cents  each. 
Safe  arrival  and  satist'actii  n  guaranteed.  Write  for 
circular  and  order  early. 

"Cedarcroft,"  Box  8,  Madison,  Conn.  4-2 

FOB  s.\  LE  —  Day  old  Single  Comb  White  Leg- 
horn chicks  and  batching  eggs.  All  breeding 
stock  certified  by  State  to  be  free  from  white  diar- 
rhea. Note  position  of  my  pen  in  contest.  Write 
for  full  information. 

Frederick  M.  Peasley,  Cheshire,  Conn.  3-2 

\v  OLD  CHICKS.  Owing  to  many  come- 
back orders  from  old  customers,  we  did  nol 
ail  vei  l  isc-  early.  We  are  asking  now  for  June  orders. 
Reduced  pi  Ices  and  strong  chicks  In  nature's  best 
season.  Rose  Comb  Beds,  While  Wyandottes,  Sing  le 
Comb  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  and  Single  Comb 
Mottled  Anconas.  Can  furnish  1,000  White  Leghorns 
In  early  June. 

White  Creek  Hatchery,  West  Rupert,  Vt.  5-2 
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TWO  OR  MORE  VARIETIES. 


E 


j^MBDEN    GEESE,    White   Runner  Ducks. 
Pearl  Guineas.   Fine  specimens  in  all  classes. 

Miss  Little,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  Leghorn  c'k'ls.  $1.50  and  $2,  worth  $5. 
Kggs  and  stock.  White  Orps.,  Reds,  Houdans, 
Heavy  lajing  prize  strains.  Gay's  Farm,  Caseo,  Me. 

SC.  WHITE  LEGHORN,  Orpington,  It.  <  . 
•  Red,  Partridge  Rock  anil  Blue  Andalusian  cock- 
erels from  good  laying  strains;  also  eggs  in  season. 
Day  old  chicks      Nelson  W.  Hyde,  Monterey,  Mass. 

IfATCHING    KGGS   that   hatch  90%.  Reds, 
I    Bocks,  Wyandottes  and  Leghorns.  Exhibition 
matlngs  of  200-egg  strains,  15  eggs.  $1  postpaid;  loo 

eggs,  $5;  utility  matlngs,  15  eggs,  tl:  100  eggs,  $4, 

Four  months  old  pullets  bred  to  lay,  75  cents  each. 
October  delivery  if  reserved  now. 

Talking  Poultry  Yards,  Haincsport,  N.  J.  51 

HOSK  COM  B  It  I.  Reds  and  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks.  Excellent  laying  strains;  30  premiums 
al  fonr  shows  this  season.  Kggs  $1  per  siding;  $5 
per  loo  and  up.  Fertility  guaranteed.  Mating  list 
tree.  E.  J.  Bonner,  Athol,  Mass.  4-2 

SILVER  Camplnes,  Anconas,  Buttercups.  Kggs 
$2  per  15.   Austen  Poultry  Yards,  Canastola,  N.  Y. 

»>"T   \  ARIETIES  best  Chickens,  ducks,  geese. 

turkeys.  Kggs  reduced  price.  Big  lllust rated 
circular  free.  John  K.  Heatwole,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

ti(\  KGGS.  15  eggs,  $1.  Two  medicated  nest 
I  IV/  eggs  with  each  onler.  Poor  hatches  dupli- 
cated at  half  price.  Mostly  farm  range.  25  best  va- 
rieties.   Circular.    Whitney  &  Son,  Triangle,  N.  Y. 

KGGS  l-OB  SALE  from  the  following  breeds; 
S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons,  S.  C.  H.  I.  Reds,  White 
ami  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks;  all  good  utility  stock. 
75c.  per  IS;  $5  per  100.    Greenwood  Poultry  Farm, 
Hey  wood  Ave.,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass.  4-2 

I  HPERIAL  Columbian  Wys.,  R.  c.  Reds,  White 
*-  Runner  ducks.  Kggs  10c.  ea.  They  win,  they  lay. 
Why  pay  more?   Lewis  R.  Brown,  33,  Halifax,  Mass. 

I  )l  l  l  WYANDOTTESS  ami  Baned  Rocks; 

excellent  strains.  Kggs,  $1  per  15.  Fertility 
guaranteed.  Edward  Wheller,  Troy,  N.  H.  4-2 


BANTAMS. 

AN'TAMS.  34  varieties.  Send  stamp  for  circu- 
lar. Fenn  Bantam  Sards,  Desk  30,  Delavan,  Wis. 

DOSE  COMB  BLACK  BANTAMS  — »4  a 
-f-1  pair:  cockerels,  $2  and  $3  each.  Kggs,  $2  for  13. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Solomon  Davis,  106  Summer  Ave.,  Reading,  Mass 


The  Editor's  Question  Box. 


In  this  department  the  editor  will  answer  miscellaneous  ques- 
tions on  poultry  topics,  and  all  special  requests  for  his  personal 
views  which  can  be  answered  briefly.  Inquiries  will  be  answered 
as  promptly  as  possible  and  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  received. 


Brooder  Plans.  Incubator  Questions. 

(M.  J.  S. )  —  "I  would  be  glad  to  get  the 
plans  for  a  brooder.  I  cannot  afford  to 
liny  brooders  at  the  prices  charged  by  the 
big  manufacturers.  Von  may  demur  to 
this  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  interests 
of  yonr  readers  ought  to  be  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  interests  of  advertisers. 
Another  question  :  Is  an  incubator  which 
does  not  provide  moisture  in  the  egg 
chamber  during  the  period  of  incubation 
as  good  as  an  incubator  that  does  provide 
moisture?" 

These  questions  were  in  a  letter  received 
from  a  subscriber  who  complained  tbat 
certain  articles  appearing  in  the  paper 
were  of  no  value  to  him  as  a  practical 
man,  and  who  undertook  to  tell  me  "as 
one  having  authority  "  just  bow  to  make 
an  ideal  paper.  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  is  one  of  several  readers  of  the  paper  at 
the  time  when  plans  of  a  home  made 
brooder  were  published  in  it,  who  have 
within  the  last  year  or  two  again  become 
interested  in  poultry  and  asked  for  copies 
of  the  paper  containing  this  brooder  plan, 
but  several  things  in  bis  letter  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  he  is. 

No  plans  of  home  made  brooders  or  in- 
cubators have  been  published  since  I  have 
been  in  charge  of  the  paper  or  will  be 
published  while  I  am  in  charge.  There 
are  several  reasons  for  this.  A  sufficient 
reason  is  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  publish 
such  plans  unless  we  are  certain  that  they 
do  not  infringe  upon  someone's  patent 
and  that  it  is  not  practical  for  me  to  un- 
dertake to  investigate  them.  But  aside 
from  that  it  is  a  questionable  service  to 
readers  to  give  them  home  made  plans 
for  articles  requiring  as  careful  adjust- 
ments of  parts  and  good  construction  as 
do  incuba'ors  and  brooders.  Where  one 
makes  a  machine  that  will  work,  fifty 
make  machines  tbat  do  not  work,  and 
blame  the  editor  for  publishing  such  plans, 
and  lor  losses  they  met  by  depending  up- 
on their  home  made  machine.  I  know  by 
experience  that  I  am  acting  for  the  best 
interests  of  all  concerned  when  I  take 
this  attitude. 

Mr.  G.'s  idea  about  the  question  of 
moisture  in  incubators  appears  to  be  that 
a  discussion  of  that  question  from  different 
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OLDEN  SEBRIGHT  BANTAMS  -  real 
beauties,  choice  stock.    Kggs,  $1  per  sitting. 
L.  D.  Karker.  R.  D,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.  4-2 

DUCKS. 


NDIAN  Runner  ducks.  Harshbarger  str.  Large 
t  white  eggs  $1  sit.  H.NletSChe,  Williamsburg,  Maes. 


I  f\f\  RUNNERS  laid  HO  eggs  daily  all  winter. 
JV/U   f.ggs  hail  in  ice.  Saywer,  Bedford,  Va. 


TURKEYS. 


|>RON/E  turkey  eggs  of  quality,  40c.  each  de- 
I  >  livered.  T.  D.  Schofleld,  Woodstock,  N.  H.  4-2 

M AMMOTH  BRONZE  turkey  loins.  Kggs 
-  from  old  hens  mated  nol  akin,  $2.60  per  10. 
Barred  and  Huff  Rocks,  Houdans,  Came  Bantams, 
Pearl  Guineas,  19  per  pair  Kggs,  $1  per  15;  |6  per 
100.  Ulster  Poultry  Yards,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 


PHEASANTS. 


1  GOLDEN  Pheasant  eggs,  $3;  12  Rlngneck 
JLAJ  eggs,  $1.75:  12  Sllkle  eggs,$l;  Ringneck  Males. 
$2.  A.  K.  Freeman,  Providence,  Mass.  5-2 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

»)/  U  u  \  GUMMED  Labels. any  wording,  l  x  2, 
—  V'y'VJ  two  colors,  $1.    Box  65,  Cilntonville,  Ct. 

WANTED  -  Old  U.  S.  Coins,  H  to  60c.  pieces. 
Old  coins  bought  and  sold. 
J.  E.  Luglblll,  Dept.  A,  Bluffton,  Ohio.  4-2 

FDR  SALE      SHARES  of  Preferred  Stock 
Profitable  Poultry  Pub.  Co.    Par  Value  $100. 
Price  $20  per  share. 

H.  O.  Barnes,  Arlington  Heights,  Mass.  4-2 

POIt  SALE.  Complete  files  Farm-Poultry,  (ten. 
J-  able  Poultry  Journal.  American  Poultry  Journal 
from  Jan.  I,  IH'.tt,  to  date.  Also  American  Poultry 
World  since  1st  no.     K  L.  Prlcketl.  Ha/.ai  dvllle,  CI. 

POULTRY  FARM. 


POl  LTR1  I  A  K>l  I 
Address 


irsalc  In  Rochester.  ST.  H. 
Nichols.  (Ionic,  N.  II.  4-2 


H. 

PRINTING. 

\  N  V THING  from  small  tags  to  large  catalogs. 
Xv    First  class  work.    Reasonable  prices. 

The  Kverett  Print,  53C'ornhill,  Boston,  Mass. 


points  of  view  would  be  educational. 
Perhaps — but  I  am  not  at  all  sure  of  that. 
The  question  is  too  much  like  which  is 
the  best  breed.  Equally  good  work  is 
done  with  both  moisture  and  non-mois- 
ture machines,  and  some  operators  under 
some  conditions  find  it  advisable  to  put 
moisture  in  non-moisture  machines  and 
to  keep  it  out  of  the  others.  Whether  the 
machine  needs  or  does  not  need  moisture 
under  average  normal  conditions  is  deter- 
mined experimentally  by  the  manufac- 
turer. Adjustments  to  other  conditions 
must  be  determined  by  the  experience  of 
the  operator. 

Feterita  for  Poultry  Food.    (  E.  C.  )— 

"  What  can  you  tell  us  about  '  feteria'  as 
poultry  food? ' ' 

This  inquiry  came  several  months  ago 
and  was  pigeon  holed  until  I  had  an  op- 
portunity to  look  it  up.  Meantime  some 
information  regarding  it  has  come  to  hand 
in  the  PeUilutna  Poultry  Journal,  being 
furnished  by  a  California  congressman 
who  is  interesting  himself  in  the  matter  of 
getting  cheaper  poultry  foods  and  had 
distributed  a  large  amount  of  feterita  seed 
to  poultry  men  and  had  also  applied  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash- 
ington for  information  in  regard  to  its 
feeding  value. 

No  reports  on  its  use  have  yet  been 
made.  According  to  analysis  given  it  is 
a  little  higher  in  protein  than  wheat  w  ith 
about  the  same  amount  of  starch  and  a 
little  less  fat.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  cost 
or  probable  cost  which  is  really  the  deter- 
mining factor. 

The  plant  belongs  to  what  is  known  as 
the  non-saccharine  group  of  sorghums 
and  is  adapted  to  rather  warm  and  dry 
localities.  It  is  a  resent  introduction  and 
has  not  been  thoroughly  tested  either  for 
forage  or  grain.  If  the  analysis  given, 
protein  14.06,  carbo-hydrates  70.^2,  fats 
3.6,  represents  the  average  of  many  anal- 
yses and  the  grain  runs  as  high  in  protein 
regularly,  it  probably  cannot  be  fed  to 
poultry  as  freely  and  regularly  as  the 
common  grains  that  are  lower  in  protein. 
A  whole  grain  high  in  protein  (Joes  not 
seem  as  palatable  to  fowls  as  the  ordinary 
grains,  is  not  as  a  rule  eaten  as  freely, 
and  if  they  are  starved  on  other  foods  to 
force  them  to  eat  it,  they  take  no  more 
than  will  sustain  them  and  do  not  thrive. 

Feterita  when  obtainable  at  the  right 
price  ought  to  make  a  good  supplemen- 
tary grain  to  feed  in  the  proportion  of  L.3 
or  1.4  with  almost  any  of  the  common 
grains,  the  appropriate  amounts  in  any 
case  being  determined  by  the  appetite  of 
the  fowls  for  it  and  the  results.  I  would 
judge  that  there  is  no  danger  of  overfeed- 
ing it  to  fowls  that  are  well  fed  in  other 
respects  and  did  not  have  it  forced  on 
them  when  they  showed  lack  of  appetite 
for  it.  This  is  the  case  generally  with  all 
seeds  that  are  higher  in  protein  than  our 
common  field  grains. 

Turning    Eggs   Kept  for  Hatching. 

(0) — "In  last  Farm-Poultry  you  say  it 
is  not  necessary  to  turn  eggs  while  saving 
them  for  hatching.  I  find  that  when 
I  boil  eggs  hard  and  cut  them  in  half, 
the  yolk  will  be  settled  down  near  the 
shell  on  those  that  have  been  kept  a  week 
or  two.  And  when  a  hen  '  steals  '  a  nest 
she  turns  the  eggs  more  or  less  every  time 
she  goes  on  to  lay.  It  seems  to  me  that 
your  advice  is  wrong  about  the  turning. 
Will  you  please  explain?" 

Many  years  ago,  I  used  to  go  "  by  the 
books ' '  and  turn  eggs  kept  for  hatching. 
In  setting  many  hens  and  occasionally 
running  short  of  eggs  kept  for  that  pur- 
pose and  using  a  few  sittings  of  eggs  that 
had  not  been  turned,  I  found  no  differ- 
ence whatever  in  the  hatching,  or  in  the 
chicks  when  hatched,  that  could  be  at- 
tributed to  difference  in  the  way  the  eggs 
were  treated  while  l>eing  held.  I  also 
tried  the  plan  sometimes  recommended 
of  keeping  eggs  standing  on  end.  As  far 
as  I  could  tell  by  results,  it  made  no  dif- 
ference. Such  settling  of  the  yolk  as 
might  take  place  while  the  eggs  were 
held  had  no  effect  on  the  development  of 
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the  chick.  Why  should  it  have  within 
the  time  that  eggs  should  be  kept  for  in- 
cubation? In  my  experience,  that  should 
not  be  more  than  about  two  weeks. 

If  the  yolk  of  an  egg  settles  too  near 
the  shell  in  a  week  or  two  I  would  say 
that  it  must  be  because  the  egg  is  weak 
with  a  rather  thin  white.  According  to 
my  observation,  in  good,  rich,  strong 
eggs,  the  yolk  is  not  much  displaced  even 
when  they  are  held  for  several  weeks' 
under  right  temperature  and  moisture 
conditions.  The  statement  tbat  a  hen 
that  steals  her  nest  turns  her  eggs  as  she 
goes  to  the  nest  to  lay,  seems  to  me  to  be 
an  assumption,  as  are  many  others  about 
hens  stealing  their  nests.  As  a  rule,  no 
one  observes  the  actions  of  a  hen  that 
steals  her  nest  and  has  the  eggs  left  in  it 
until  time  to  incubate.  The  turning  of 
the  eggs  by  the  ben  while  incubating, 
corresponds  with  the  turning  of  the  eggs 
by  the  operator  during  incubation,  Dot 
with  the  turning  while  eggs  are  held  for 
inc  ubation.  I  never  saw  any  hen  but  a 
sitting  hen  turn  eggs,  though  I  have  seen 
many  lay  in  nests  already  well  filled. 
Turning  during  incubation  is  to  equalize 
the  efi'ects  of  the  heat  by  bringing  all 
parts  of  the  eggs  in  turn  near  the  source 
of  heat. 


Our  Book  List 

Poultry=Craft.  By  John  H.  Robinson 

For  fifteen  years  this  book  has  been  the  standard 
popular  general  work  on  poultry  keeping  In  Amer- 
ica; 272  paces;  nearly  IIKI  Illustrations,  Price  post- 
paid, $1.50. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Poultry 
Culture.  By  John  H.  Robinson. 

A  text  book  for  students  at  agricultural  colleges 
and  an  encyclopedia  of  information  for  practical 
poultry  keepers:  627  pages;  566  illustrations.  Price 
postpaid,  $2.50. 

Our  Domestic  Birds.    By  John  H 
Robinson. 

A  school  text  book  for  boys  and  girls,  treating 
all  kinds  of  poultry,  pigeons,  and  canaries;  327 
pages;  236  Illustrations.   Price  postpaid,  $1.35. 

Common-Sense    Poultry  Doctor, 

By  John  H.  Robinson. 

Covers  everything  relating  to  poultry  diseases  in 
non  technical  language  for  practical  poultry  keep- 
ers; 176  pages;  paper  covers.  Price  postpaid,  .% 
cents. 

Broilers  and  Roasters.  By  John  H. 
Robinson. 

A  concise  treatment  on  these  two  market  poultry 
specialties;  %  pages;  20  Illustrations;  paper  covers 
Price,  25  cents. 

Winter  EggS.  By  John  H.  Robinson. 

A  handy  monograph  on  an  all  Important  subject 
48  pages;  paper  cover.    Price  15  cents. 

A  Living  from  Poultry.  By  m.  K. 

Boyer. 

An  answer  to  the  question,  "Is  there  a  living  in 
poultry?"  41)  pages;  paper  cover.  Always  sold  at 
25  cents.   Closing  out  price,  15  cents. 

The  Leghorns.  Edited  by  J.  H.  Drev- 
enstedt. 

Illustrated  with  color  plates  by  Sewell;  140  pages' 
9  x  12;  paper  covers.   Price  postpaid,  $1.00. 

The  Plymouth  Rocks.    Edited  by 
W.  C.  Denny  and  J.  H.  Drevenstedt. 

Three  color  plates  by  Sewell,  144  pages.  9  x  12 
profusely  Illustrated;   paper  covers.    Price,  post- 

p(li(l .  flaOOa 

The  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Edited  by 
D.  E.  Hale. 

Color  plate  of  feathers  by  Sewell;  hx  pages  'I  x  12 
illustrated;  paper  covers.   Postpaid.  75  cents. 

The  Wyandottes.    Edited  by  J.  H. 
Drevenstedt. 

Three  color  plates  by  Sewell;  160  pages.  9  x  12-  to. 
lustrated;  paper  covers.   Price  postpaid,  $1.00.  ' 

The   Orpingtons.   Edited  by  j.  h. 
Drevenstedt 

80  pages,  9  x  12.  Illustrated;  paper  covers.  Price 
postpaid,  75  cents. 

The  Asiatics. 

c  C°'nr  &'ate8  of  Bllff  Partridge  Cochins  by 

Sewell:  96  pages:  illustrated;  paper  cover  Price 
lioetpaid,  50  cents. 

The  Bantam  Fowl.  By  T.  F.  McGrew 

70  pages.  Illustrated.  Price  postpaid,  50  cents. 

FARM-POULTRY  PUB.  CO, 

39  Sudbury  St.,    -    Boston,  Mass. 
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FARM-POULTRY 


April  15,  1915 


SAFEST  AND  BEST 

FOR 

Incubators  and  Brooders 


ALWAYS  THE  BEST  AND  ALWAYS  THE  SAME 

Read  What  the  Customers  Say 


YOUNG'S  STRAIN 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 


3  Seconds 

4  Thirds 
'A  Fourths 
■A  Fifths 


/  HAVE  NO  OTHER  BREEDS 

My  Winnings  at  the  World's  Two  Createst 
Shows  for  1915  were  as  follows: 

MADISON  SQUARE  GARDEN  BOSTON 
3  Firsts  5  Firsts 

3  Seconds 

4  Thirds 
Fourths 

:i  Filths 

My  strain  lias  been  broil  in  line  since  1K53  for  size  ami  ecu  pro. 
duction,  and  the  show  birds  have  simply  been  chosen  from  Ihp 
laj'ers.   There  16  no  breed  of  birds  on  earth  that  breed  so  true. 

They've  been  winning  blue  ribbons  from  coast  to  coast  alnw 
the  beginning  of  Poultry  Shows  in  the  United  States,  ami  today 
are  winning  97%  of  the  blue  ribbons  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada! 

You  can  do  (he  same  for  very  little  monev  by  purchas- 
ing eggs  now. 

Owing  to  the  country-wide  depression  in  general  business  I 
am  going  to  sell  my  ejrsrs  at  half  price  after  Maj  l-i 

instead  of  June  1st.   Mating  List  free. 


W.  YOUNG, 


MONROE,  N.  Y. 


SCRATCHINGS  FROM  THE 
NEW  LITTER  OF  OUR 
EXCHANGE  TABLE 

REFERRING  to  my  comments  in  the 
March  15th  issue  on  "Uncle  Mike" 
Boyer's  preserved  egg  ideas,  J.  H. 
Drevenstedt,  in  American  Fancier,  quotes 
my  statement  that  some  eggs  are  fresh 
when  they  are  weeks  and  even  months 
old,  and  then  says:—"  If  Editor  Robinson 
had  substituted  the  word  "good"  for 
"fresh"  *  *  *  he  would  have  left  no  loop- 
hole for  Uncle  Mike  to  wriggle  through. 
An  egg  may  be  fresh,  yet  not  be  good  in 
quality." 

If  Editor  Drevenstedt  had  substituted 
the  word  "  new-laid  "  for  "  fresh  ",  that 
would  be  better  still,  yet  would  not  cover 
all  possible  interpretations  of  the  state- 
ment. It  is  hard  to  do  that  with  a  word 
which  like  "fresh"  and  "good"  has  a 
variety  of  meanings.  New-laid  has  only 
one.  There  is  some  justification  for  de- 
scribing an  egg  as  fresh  as  long  as  it  will 
pass  as  fresh.  To  cover  all  possible  con- 
ditions we  would  have  to  use  several  de- 
scriptive terms. 

I  notice  that  Mr.  Drevenstedt  after  giv- 
ing a  whack  to  the  "White  Campines" 
and  persons  exploiting  it  asks,  "What 
has  become  of  the  White  Brahma?  John 
Kumbold  bred  and  exhibited  some  fine 
specimens  at  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
in  1892  and  1893.  Mr.  Rumbold's  White 
Rrahmas  were  true  sports  of  the  Light 
Brahmas." 

If  my  memory  is  not  at  fault  I  have 
seen  so-called  White  Brahmas  at  shows 
some  four  or  five  times  in  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  noticed  the  name  in  lists  of 
prizes  quite  a  number  of  times.  There 
used  to  be  a  lot  of  stock  scattered  about 
the  country  that  was  nearly  white,  and  I 
saw  some  of  it  entered  in  a  small  show  as 
"Light  Brahma"  the  past  winter.  The 
appearance  of  all  white  h-irds  in  such  stock 
is  not  sporting  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
appearance  of  a  white  bird  in  black  stock 
or  stock  strong  in  any  color  would  be. 
But  according  to  the  best  information 
available,  the  white  "sports"  that  came 
from  time  to  time  in  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  Silver  Wyandottes  came  from 
individuals  weak  in  color  and  were  most 
likely  to  appear  when  this  weakness  ex- 
isted in  a  stock  having  white  specimens 
in  a  not  too  remote  mixed  ancestry.  • 

Artist  L.  P.  Graham,  in  Everybody's 
says:  —  "The  head  of  a  poultry  college 
said  last  winter,  that  of  his  seventy  or 
more  students,  he  was  going  to  be  satisfied 
if  he  turned  out  one  'chicken-man',  and 
further  qualified  this  by  adding  that  the 
man  would  possess  the  natural  ability  to 
successfully  rear  chickens." 

I  haven't  any  idea  who  is  the  head  of  a 
poultry  college  referred  to  in  this  case, 
but  I  have  some  very  decided  opinions 
about  the  teaching  capacity  of  anyone 
who  would  make  such  a  statement  or  con- 
fession. I  have  been  meeting  classes  of 
poultry  students  at  many  colleges  at  fre- 
quent intervals  ever  since  such  classes 
were  organized  in  this  country  and  I  think 
it  is  a  fair  estimate  that  on  an  average 
one  in  ten  will  turn  out  a  pretty  good 
"  chicken-man  "  and  a  fair  criticism  upon 
the  teaching  that  it  is  because  of  its  inad- 


equacy that  the  proportion  of  chicken- 
men  coming  from  college  courses  is  not 
very  much  larger. 

Most  teachers,  and  most  poultrymen 
who  come  in  contact  with  college  poultry 
work,  realize  that  it  is  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  make  teaching  methods  fit  in- 
struction of  this  kind.  As  Dean  Bailey 
said  at  the  dedication  of  the  Poultry  Hus- 
bandry Building  at  Cornell  several  years 
ago,  "  We  have  not  yet  learned  how  best 
to  combine  instruction  and  practice  in 
agricultural  education." 

The  conditions  of  class  instruction  and 
the  necessary  limitations  on  the  amount 
of  practice  work  students  can  do,  create  a 
situation  in  which  students  are  given  in- 
formation very  much  faster  than  most  of 
them  can  properly  absorb  it.  But  even 
so,  I  cannot  conceive  of  seventy  persons 
interested  in  poultry  and  only  one  capable 
of  becoming  a  "chicken-man."  I  would 
conclude  that  if  the  professor  was  right 
his  teaching  had  the  effect  of  spoiling 
about  80%  or  90%  of  his  good  material, 


li)07  "The  oil  is  better  than  you  claim.  I  have 
run  three  hatches  in  one  machine  without 
using  scissors  on  the  wick,  and  it  will  run 
three  more.  Beats  anything  I  ever  used 
before." 

Edward  C.  Clark,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

1«)08  "We  find  the  oil  all  you  claim.  Can't  do 
without  it." 

L.  R.  Black,  Dedham,  Me. 

1!»0!>  "Have  used  your  oil  for  the  past  three 
years,  and  will  use  no  other." 

Charles  Parsons,  Conway,  Mass. 

1!)10  "It  is  impossible  to  run  a  brooder  or 
hatcher  without  It." 

W.  A.  Dunmore,  Ft.  McKlnley,  Me. 

1011  "I  have  used  them  all,  but  yours  is 
best."  H.  W.  Taylor,  Berlin,  Md. 


8  INDIA  STREET, 

BOSTON, 


1912  'T  appreciate  the  quality  of  the  oil  we 
get  from  you.  Our  experience  with  arti- 
ficial incubation  extends  over  25  years, 
and  we  hare  never  been  able  to  get  as 
uniform  or  good  a  quality  of  oil  from  any 
other  source." 

Fred  B.  Skinner,  Green,  N.  Y. 

1!)13  "Used  7  bbls.  this  year,  and  can  use  no 
other  for  Incubators." 

Davis  Duck  Farm,  Freeport,  Me. 

1!)14  "It  is  the  flne8toil  we  have  ever  used." 
Hillside  School,  Greenwich  Village.  Mass. 

1915    "Your  oil  gave  me  perfect  satisfaction, 
and  was  all  you  represented  It  to  be." 
H.  A.  Hill,  Lynnfleld  Center,  Mass. 

"Please  quote  on  oil  delivered  here. 
When  I  resided  in  Stoughton.  Mass.,  1 
used  it  and  am  unable  to  find  as  good 
here."       Jesse  Gay,  St.  Michaels,  Md. 


146  MILK  STREET, 

MASS. 


and  that  to  do  that  it  would  have  to  be 
pretty  bad — much  worse  than  I  have  sup- 
posed any  of  it  is. 

l-lrcryhody'  s  Poultry  Mayazim  for  April, 
the  first  issue  by  the  new  management 
under  the  new  name,  is  a  vast  improve- 
ment over  its  predecessor.  It  seems  to 
me  to  show  the  combination  of  individu- 
ality and  merit  that  commend  a  poultry 
journal  to  those  who  want  to  read  what 
is  worth  while  in  current  poultry  litera- 
ture, and  to  lead  them  to  keep  their  files 
of  it  complete.  With  the  promise  of  the 
first  number  increasingly  fulfilled  in  those 
that  follow  Everybody  'a  should  become  one 
of  the  few  poultry  journals  of  national 
influence. 

One  very  common  feature  in  poultry 
journalism  that  mars  papers  for  critical 
readers,  though  it  may  add  to  their  in- 
terest to  novices,  that  is  well  avoided  in 
this  issue  of  Everybody's  is  the  use  of  con- 
tributed articles  written  by  persons  who 
do  not  eeem  to  be  able  either  to  get  cor- 
rect points  of  view  or  to  present  their 
ideas  in'such  form  that  seasoned  readers 
will  read  them.     It  is  usually  easier  to 


get  expert  contributions  for  new  and 
speciel  numbers,  so  that  I  hardly  antici- 
pate that  Editor  Schwab  will  be  able  to 
keep  the  class  of  matter  I  refer  to  as  much 
in  the  back-ground  at  all  times  as  in  his 
initial  number,  but  I  can  hardly  conceive 
of  h  is  ever  letting  it  become  prominent 
in  his  columns. 

dt 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  "jour- 
nal" and  a  "newspaper?"  Somebody 
referred  to  Frank  De  Lancey'e  weekly 
"Poultry  Press"  as  a  journal,  a  few 
months  ago.  De  Lancey  promptly  took 
exception,  declaring  that  he  was  publish- 
ing a  "newspaper,"  not  a  "journal." 
He  repeats  that  several  times  in  every 
issue  but  does  not  explain  the  difference. 
Perhaps  he  thinks  that  any  fool  ought  to 
know  by  looking  at  his  paper. 

That  might  be  the  case  if  it  did  not 
happen  that  in  common  usage  a  news- 
paper is  always  a  journal  though  a  journal 
may  not  be  always  a  newspaper.  Mr. 
De  Lancey  says  he  has  the  only  poultry 
"newspaper,"  adding,  "We  haven't  got 
a  competitor  in  the  world.  Nobody  knows 
how  good  I  am."  Most  people  don't  feel 
so  happy  over  possessions  that  no  one  else 
covets  or  tries  to  duplicate. 

Not  long  ago  I  quoted  from  Hoardi 
Dairyman  part  of  an  editorial  in  which 
farmers  were  told  that  in  view  of  the 
amount  of  information  of  value  to  them 
contained  in  scientific  bulletins  and  ex- 
pressed in  scientific  terms,  it  was  quite 
necessary  that  farmers  should  "come  to 
a  good  understanding  of  the  language 
that  is  the  chief  instrument  of  the  intel- 
lect." Commenting  on  this,  I  took  the 
position  that  it  was  the  duty  of  scientists 
to  report  the  results  of  their  work  in  plain 
language. 

That  particular  editorial  and  some 
others  that  I  have  seen  recently  in  HoardM 
Dairyman  seemed  to  me  as  1  read  them 
not  to  be  in  accord  with  the  general  atti- 
tude of  the  paper,  which  I  have  looked 
over  almost  weekly  for  a  great  many  years 
I  wondered  if  there  had  been  a  change  o 
editors,  or  if  the  editor  was  giving  som 
student  journalist  a  little  practice. 
,< 

Now  I  find  in  Hoard'*  Dairyman  to 
April  9th  an  editorial  reference  to  the  in 
terview  with  Assistant  Secretary  of  Airri- 
culture  Vrooman  published  by  the  Sat- 
unlay    l'.iinimj    Post   commending  Mr. 
Yrooman's  idea  of  popularizing  scieniili 
information  and   adding:  —  "  Hoarm 
Dairyman  has  frequently  alhi  led  to  th 
impractical  feature  of  a  large  portion  o 
the  bulletin  work  of  the  colleges  and  th 
agricultural  experiment  stations.  Som" 
times  they  seem  to  think  that  it  mak 
but  little  difference  to  them  whether  the 
farmer  understands  what  they  are  saying 
or  not.    But  the  burden  of  responsibility 
rests,  first  and  foremost,  on  the  bulletin 
maker  and  not  on  the  bulletin  reader. 
And  so  we  say  again  what  we  have  often 
said  before,  that  the  crying  need  of  the 
hour  is  a  reform  in  all  the  departments  of 
scientific  agriculture  to  the  end  that  w  hat 
they  know  shall  be  communicated  to  the 
average  farmer  in  words  that  he  can  un- 
derstand." 

That  is  sound  doctrine,  and  I  am  glad 
to  see  the  Hoard's  Dairyman  again  stand. 
My  curiosity  about  the  lapse  from  it  and 
some  other  non-characteristic  editorials  is 
however  increased. 

South  America  seems  to  ofler  a  market 
for  some  of  our  surplus  of  eggs.  If  recent 
small  shipments  to  Buenos  Aires  give  sat- 
isfactory results  heavy  shipments  will 
follow. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  and  DAY-OLD  CHICKS 

The  Kind  that  Hatch,  Live  and  Grow 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

Wo  are  now  booking  orders  for  hatching  eggs  from  fully  matured,  carefully  mated,  farm  raised 
birds,  selected  for  their  prolific  laving  qualities,  vigor  and  standard  requirements.  They  are  the 
pick  of  a  flock  of  many  thousand  birds.   WE  GUARANTEE  16%  fertility  arter  March  1st. 

We  can  supply  eggs  in  any  quautlty  from  these  niatlngs  of  our 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns   Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks 
White  Plymouth  Rocks  Embden  Geese 

A  V/  f~~\I  /"  '  l  1 1  /  '  l^*"         We  can  supply  in  any  quantity  from  our  White  Plymouth 

L-'/*.  1  "WL ,YJ  V^niV^rViJ    Hocks  and  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns.  Day  old  Duck- 
lings we  can  supply  In  limited  quantities.   WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  WITH  PRICES. 

BRANFORD  FARMS,  GROTON,  CONNECTICUT 


CHICK   and  EGG  Ship  chicks  or  eggs  safely  in  "H  &  D"  Boxes. 
CUIPPINP    pnyrc   Chicks  cannotsmother  or  sweat.  Eggswill  notbrcak. 
smrrlNta    BUAL9   Waterproof,  sanitary,  compact  —  handy  to  use. 
Strong  but  light.  Made  of  double  faced,  corrugated  jute  board.   Cut  down 
your  express  bills  —  guarantee  safe  arrival  of  contents. 

"H  &  D"  PARCEL  POST  SHIPPING  BOXES 
Wc  make  up  boxes  and  cartons  for  any  purpose.    Write  us  what  your 
products  weigh,  and  size  package  you  wish,  for  special  prices.  Send 
for  free  booklet,  "How  to  Pack  It  lor  Parcel  Post."    Also  v/rlte 
for  free  booklet  of  "  H  &  D  "  Fireless  Brooder. 
THE  HINDE  &  DAUCH  PAPER  CO.,   Dept.  l>.  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


Write  for  Prices. 

JENNEY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


